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OLYMPIC BOOK 


MEET THE WORLD CHAMPIONS! 


. dominating 
the sports pages! At the Olympic games this summer they will represent the 
United States against the world! Don’t you want to meet them? Learn what they are 


You’ve read about them all! They’re always breaking records . . 


like . . . how they train . . . how they break records . . . how they feel just before 
the gun! And have famous Olympic coaches tell you how you can get the most fun out of 
your favorite sport . . . tips on training and form . . . and how to bring out that last 
ounce which makes a winner. 

Here’s a sample of what Life Savers Olympic-All Sports Book contains: GRANTLAND 
RICE—premier sports writer—writes on golf in a way that will make you want to get 
the clubs out and see how easy it is to do things right. An internationally famous tennis 
player tells among other things what to do about that backhand. ARTICLES BY 
OLYMPIC COACHES. The coach of famous women swimming stars tells you how to 
improve your speed and form. Spectacular Olympic Acrobatics explained and 
DIAGRAMMED! Personality sketches of twenty outstanding Olympic track and field 
athletes. What they look like . . . their personal characteristics . . . their running 
style . . . their climb to fame. Remember the football discussions each season on the 
Rockne System vs. the Warner System? Do you know the difference? ANDY KERR—the 
celebrated football coach at Pittsburgh, Stanford and now Colgate—tells you, with 


diagrams. 
ALL FREE! 


ts) All you have to do is to send us five 





for 
FIVE WRAPPERS 


taken from 


\ LIFE SAVERs 


BE AN 
AUTHORITY! 


fn school... at gym... 

at home . . or with the 

bunch—when the talk turns to the 

Olympics, your Olympic-All Sports Book 

will make you an authority on the athletes, 

the events, the records, and the coaches. 
Others may guess, but you will KNOW. 


Thirteen 
Delicious 
Flavors 


Send your 
wrappers 
TODAY 


A CHAMPION BOOK! 





P complete wrappers taken from regu- 
Life Savers Inc. lar 5¢ packages of Life Savers, and 


the OLYMPIC-ALL SPORTS BOOK 
will be immediately mailed to you. 
You know Life Savers. At the game 
or dance they’re always present in 
someone’s pocket. The handy pack 
of pure refreshing candy which you 
like to eat, and like to pass around. 
Use the coupon, or if you do not 
want to cut the magazine, write your 
mame and address on a separate 
piece of paper. 


Port Chester, N.Y. 


I am enclosing my five wrappers taken from 
Se packages of Life Savers. Send my Olympic- 
All Sports Book at once. 


Name 





Street. 
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A complete handbook of the Olympic events this summer 

. what famous athletes and coaches want to tell you 
about your high school football, baseball, swimming, and 
track teams . . . and about your own tennis and golf 
game, and your swimming and diving form. Also gives you 
at a glance the Olympic record for each event. And spaces 
where you can fill in the 1932 Olympic winners and records. 
Get five packages of your favorite Life Saver flavor now, 
and send off the wrappers today and get this entertaining 
and remarkable book. 


LIFE SAVERS Ine. Port Chester, N. Y. 























THE EIGHTH-ANNUAL STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER 





FOREWORD 


FOR the eighth time Scholastic presents its annual Stu- 

dent-Written Number—a record of the best that is being 
thought, written, and created by the high school students 
of America. This year the Scholastic Awards are more truly 
national than ever before. There have been combined with 
them the National High School Awards and the Quill and 
Scroll Journalism Awards. Thus for the first time all 
national competitions for creative work by high school stu- 
dents are joined together under one roof. 

The result is not only a largely increased student partici- 
pation, but a guarantee that the entry list contains the 
ablest young writers and artists of the entire Nation. Over 
ten thousand pieces of art work were received in the com- 
petition for the Fifth National High School Art Exhibition, 
while more than sixteen thousand manuscripts were entered 
in the various literary divisions. 

The problem of oe always uppermost inthe prepara- 
tion of the Student-Written Number, is especially acute this 
year. To the regret of the Editors, it has been necessary to 
omit all literary contributions except the first prize winners 
in each division. Fortunately this limitation can be re- 
moved in Saplings, 1932, the annual cloth-bound anthology, 
which will be published before the close of the school year, 
and which will contain a much wider selection of manu- 
scripts. The art section, on pages 23-30, reproduces a ma- 
jority of the prize-winning art objects. In the annual Art 
Exhibition, which opens at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
this week and will later be shown in several other cities 
under the auspices of the American Federation of Art, over 
800 of the best pieces are on view. 

A word of encouragement is in order to those numerous 
students whose work “almost, but not quite” made the 
perilous entry into Parnassus. The state of the contestant 
who comes within sight of the coveted goal—“the neither 
crowned nor slain”—is feelingly expressed in the poem, 
“Honorable Mention”, by Rebecca Stutsman, published in 
the Poetry Division. To the many disappointed but de- 
serving students, let it be said that without them to set the 
pace, there could be no contest. They pushed the winners 
to their best, and that effort is its own reward. The growth 
in artistic stature represented by such students is the best 
assurance that in future many of them will reach full and 
satisfying achievement. 

Photographs of all prize winners and honorable mention 
students in the three main literary divisions, the Samuel 
French One-Act Play Award, the art divisions, and the Quill 
and Scroll Awards (first prizes only) are published on 
pages 6, 14, 17, 18, 19, 39, and 50, if they were received in 
time for publication or were suitable for engraving. 

Results of the Newspaper Institute of America special 
awards of typewriters will be published in the. next issue of 
the Scholastic, as well as the list of State prize winners in 
the Scholastic Awards. Fuller representation of the work 
of the Quill and Scroll contests will appear in the next issue 
of the Quill and Scroll Magazine and in Saplings. 

To all who assisted in the work of the: contests, to the 
supervising committees; the companies which sponsored spe- 
cial awards, and especially to the distinguished judges in 
the literary and art. divisions, whose pictures appear on 
pages 9 and 14, Scholastic tenders its cordial gratitude. 
Their generous service without pay is a notable factor in 
the success of the Awards. Included with them should be 
mentioned Miss Helen Louise Cohen and Barrett H. Clark 
who served as judges for the Samuel French One-Act Play 
Award. The board of judges for the Quill and Scroll Con- 
tests is listed on page 39. 

For preliminary reading in the various literary divisions, 
Scholastic is grateful to: Miss Mabel: A. Bessey, Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, Miss Monica D. Ryan, Miss Vertie 
Coyne, Miss Florence Liddell, Kenneth M. Gould, Marcus 
Rosenblum, and Jack Lippert. And for assistance in selec- 
tion of art material, to Ernest W. Watson, Frederick Bigger, 
and Grant Waddle. 
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Girl’s or Boy’s Wal- 
tham 14K White 
Gold Wrist Watch 


Agfa Ansco 
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Join the Goodrich 
ARCHERY CONTEST 


206 WINNERS WILL 
CHOOSE OWN PRIZES! 


3 best Junior Archers (under 14 years) and 3 best Senior 
Archers (14 to 19 years) will take their choice of one of the 
6 remarkable prizes pictured below. Look them over! 








Old Town Safety 
Canoe — Indian 
Head Crest 


Fulton Tepee—4 
Gold Medal cots — 
4 woolen blankets. 

















Championship 
Bow, Target, 
12 Arrows, etc. 


Magnan 
Badminton Set_ 











100 NEXT BEST JUNIOR SHOTS AND 100 NEXT BEST SENIOR 
SHOTS will take their choice of 1 of 6-other fine prizes. 1. A Stemmler Lemon- 
wood Reflex Bow with five 26” Arrows. 2. Eveready 5-cell, 1500 ft. range 
Flashlight. 3. A. G. Spalding Boxing Gloves. 4. A. G. Spalding Field Hockey 
Stick. 5. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 6. A. G. Spalding Fielder’s or Catcher’s Mit. 

















Above is the sole Chief Long Lance him- 
self designed for the shoe that bears his 
name. See how one side of it has been 
shaped to throw the weight on the out- 
side of the foot—the natural place for it— 
and so develop strong foot and leg muscles! 
Throughout long years of tramping and 
hunting with his own people and in the 
many sports in which he has participated, 
Chief Long Lance found that this natural 
tread added to his speed and endurance. 


Qn Ca @ 


Long Lance 
Shoe Track 


Barefoot Ordinary 
Track Sneaker Track 


Get the FREE “Archery Book” and the Rules of the Contest 
from your Goodrich dealer or mail the coupon. Contest closes 
Aug. 31st. The more you practice, the better chance you have! 


Goodrich Sport Shoes 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 





_an Archer! Any Goodrich Shoe dealer 


Here is a marvelous opportunity to learn 
the exciting sport of Archery —and win 
a valuable prize at the same time ! Follow 
the directions in the free “Goodrich 
Archery Book,” and you will soon be 


will give you both book and Contest rules. 


e * ° 

In Archery, as in other sports, the shoes 
you wear are important to success. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company makes a spe- 
cial canvas sport shoe—designed by the 
Indian athlete, Chief Long Lance. In- 
stead of being flat, the sole of the Long 
Lance Shoe is shaped under the instep to 
fit the natural curve of your foot! This 
gives you the flexible “moccasin tread” 
of the Indians! 

..- But the Long Lance Shoe is ony 
one of many Goodrich Sport Shoes. Look 
them over when you’ go to the dealer 
to enter the Goodrich Archery Contest! 
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Goodrich 
WAMPUM CARD 


it gives you the privilege of securing 
BOW AND ARROW SETS 
setngarea ante 








WAMPUM CARD OFFER! 


You may use any bow and arrows you like 
but you will shoot more Bulls-eyes with a good 
bow and good arrows, so Goodrich has ar 
ranged to get them for you at less than half 
the usual retail price! In exchange for the 
WAMPUM CARD that comes with every 
Goodrich Shoe—and $2.00—Goodrich will 
send you a 5-ft. Indian Reflex Bow of 
seasoned White Ash and five 26-inch Birch 
Arrows. Or—for $1.50 and the WAMPUM 
CARD—a 4%-ft. English Bow of fine 
Lemonwood and three 23-inch Birch Arrows. 
(Be sure and get your WAMPUM CARD, 
when buying Goodrich Shoes!) 








Sch-3 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
“Goodrich Archery Book” telling 
about shooting, tournaments, etc., 
and Rules of the Archery Contest. 





Address 
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WITTER BYNNER POETRY 
AWARDS, 1932 


FIRST PRIZE ($50): Joan Elisabeth 
Rosé, 17, Kent- Place School, Summit, 
New~Jersey. Teacher, Miss Rebecca L. 
Mixner. 

SECOND PRIZE ($25): Alice McAl- 
lister, 17, Classen High School, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Teacher, Miss Florette 
McNeese. 

THIRD PRIZE ($15): Chiye Mori, 17, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 
Calif. Teacher, Miss Eleanor Gertrude 
Pooley. 

HONORABLE MENTION ($5): Law- 
rence M. Wakefield, 17, Evanston (III.) 
Township High School, Teacher, Miss 
Emma L. Reppert; Frances Florence But- 
ler, 17, Austin High School, Chicago, III., 
Teacher, H. A. Berens; Eileen Halligan, 
17, Oak Park and River Forest (Ill.) 
Township High School, Teacher, Miss 
Mildred Linden; Winifred Craig Gee, 18, 
George School, Bucks County, Pa., 
Teacher, Paul R. Evans; Frederick Drim- 
mer, 15, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, Teacher, Max 
Cosman; Hugh Reveley, 16, Bracken- 
ridge High School, San Antonio, Texas, 
Teacher, Miss Ollie Stratton; Josephine 
Metcalf, 16, South High School, Denver, 
Colo., Teacher, Miss Edith H. Summers; 
Betty Brooke Byrne 17, Lynn (Mass.) 
Classical: High School, Teacher, Miss L. 
Frances Tucker; Rebecca Stutsman, 16, 
Dearborn (Mich.) High School, Teacher, 
Herbert €. Greénland; Elaine Beryl Brat- 
ton, 16, Sacramento (Calif.) High Schocl, 
Teacher,: Miss. Sara C. Ashby. 














FAMILIAR ESSAY AWARDS, 
; 1932 


FIRST PRIZE ($50) : Abraham -Veinus, 
16, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City. “My Musical Life’. Teacher, 
Morris T. Kwit. 

SECOND PRIZE ($25): Bernard 
Malamud, 18, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, New. York. “Life—From Be- 
hind a Counter”. Teacher, Miss Clara 
A. Molendyk. 

THIRD PRIZE ($15): Anna Ruth 
Bacon, 16, Miami High School, Miami, 
Arizona. “The Wreck”. Teacher, Miss 
Ruth L. Bradish. 

HONORABLE MENTION ($5 each): 
Beatrice Ulvestad, West Seattle (Wash. ) 
High School, “High School Is a Disap- 
pointment”, Teacher, Miss Belle Mac- 
Kenzie; Mildred Blanche Ritt, 17, Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, Minn., “The 
Happy Husbandman—and Mencken”, 
Teacher; Miss Marion E. Munson; Lucile 
Marquardt, 17, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash., “Kinship”, 
Téacher, Charles E. Canup; Marcus Bill- 
ings, 17, Redlands (Calif.) High School, 
“A Plea for ‘More Léisure”, Teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Babcock; An Chun Loo, 
15, McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, “A Few Acquaintances”, Teach- 
er, Miss M. Neill; Violet Brown, 16, Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
“Madame, My Mother—’, Teacher, 
Miss Monica D. Ryan; Rebul Parker, 18, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, La., 
“Red River”, Teacher, Miss Annie L. 
Peters: William Newell Randell, Lewis- 
ton (Me.) High School, ‘Theological 
Theatricals”, Teacher, Miss Harriet L. 
McCann; Aaron Paley, 17, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, “Criminals 
and |”, Teacher, Miss Laura V. Edwards; 
Jessie Mae Stang!, 19, Cathedral High 
School, Sioux Falls, S. D.,. “The Ninth 
Beatitude”, Teacher, Sister M. Jeanne. 
























A Word To Winners And All Participants 
In The Contest For The WILLIAM DIXON 
AWARD In Art Metal Crafts . .. . 


I i growing interest in art metal 
craftsmanship, as exhibited in the 
large number of contest entries and the 
excellence of creations submitted for 
judging, gives cause for congratulations 
to all those who participated, whether or 


not they received official recognition for 
the quality of their work. 


The victors in the William Dixon Award 
won their laurels against the strongest 
competition yet presented in these con- 
tests—and of that they may well feel 
proud. 


Down through the ages the making of 
jewelry and the forming of objects from 
the softer metals have captivated artistic 
minds and skillful hands in every genera- 
tion. The improved tools and appliances 
of the present day, however, are con- 
stantly opening new avenues for creative 
effort. 


For many years Tools from the House of 
Dixon have been instruments of progress 
in student metal craft courses and in the 
jewelry and silversmithing industries of 
the country. Students now have access to 
these reliable tools in most high schools 
that are nationally prominent in metal 
crafts. : 

We gladly answer inquiries regarding suit- 
able equipment for metal crafts courses, 
or advise students in the selection of 
adaptable tools for the home workshop. 
A new Dixon Catalog on Metal Crafts 
Tools and Supplies is in the making. This 
book will contain outlines of courses and 
directive information on uses of tools, 
processes, etc., prepared by nationally 
recognized authorities. It will be sent to 
instructors or purchasing departments. 
Register your name now to receive a copy. 
(The names of the Winners of The Dixon 


Award are published elsewhere in this 
issue of Scholastic.) 


WILLIAM DIXON INCORPORATED 
32 EAST KINNEY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Salesrooms 
110 FULTON STREET 





Examples of Ancient Ring Desian 


36 WEST 47th STREET 
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Literary Prize Winners and Honorable Mention Students 


Walter Haney 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ist Prize, Story 


Chiye Mori 
Long Beach, Cal. 
3d Prize, Poetry 


George O’ Donnell 
Belzoni, Miss. 
H. M. Story 


Rebul Parker 
Alexandria, La. 
A.M. Essay 


Winifred Gee 
George School, Pa. 
H. M. Poetry 


Betty Polleys 
Missoula, Mont. 
H. M. Play 


Frances Perpente 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
2d Prize, Story 


Leah Levinger 
Columbus, O. 
Ist Prize, Play 


Constance Pultz 
Baldwin, N.Y. 
H. M. Story 


William Randell 
Lewiston, Me. 
H. M. Essay 


Frederick Drimmer 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
H. M. Poetry 


Rosalyn Woodland 
Bozeman, Mont. 
.M: Play 


Abraham Veinus 
Bronx, N.Y. 
Ist Prize, Essay 


Jane Mauerhan 
Oakland, Cal. 
3d Prize, Play 


Jean Stafford 
Boulder, Colo. 
H. M. Story 


Aaron Paley 
Cleveland, O. 
H. M. Essay 


Bernard Malamud 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
2d Prize, Essay 


Robert Root 
Ames, lowa 


H. M. Story 


< Real 
Marietta Lohse 
San Antonio, Tex. 
H. M. Story 


‘hom age 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
H. M. Essay 


Hugh Reveley 
San Antoniv, Texas 
H. M. Poetry 


Joe King 
Winston bs N.C. 
H. M. Play 


Josephine Metcalf 
Denver, Colo. 
H. M. Poetry 


Zada Kendall 
Portland, Ore. 
~ HF. M. Play 


Anna Bacon 
Miami, Ariz. 
3d Prize, Essay 


Wynter Newhouse 
Cleveland, O. 
H. M. Story 


Beatrice Ulvestad 
Seattle, Wash. 
H. M. Essay 


Lawrence Wakefield 
Evanston, lil. 
H. M. Poetry 


Rebecca Stutsman 
Dearborn, Mich. 
H. M. Poetry 


Shelby Southard 
Athens, Ala. 
H. M. Play 


Joan Rosé 
Summit, N. J. 
1st Prize, Poetry 


Donald Morris 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. M. Story 


Mildred Ritt - 
St. Paul, Minn, 
H. M. Essay 


Frances Butler 
Chicago, lil. 
H. M. Poetry 


Alice McAllister 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
2d Prize, Poetry 


John Willard 
Columbia, Mo. 
H. M. Story 


_ Lucile Marquardt 
Spokane, Wash. 
H. M. Essay 


Eileen Halligan 
Oak Park, iil. 
H. M. Poetry 


Martha sy 
South Bend, Ind. 
H. M. Play 


June Beckman 
Oakland, Cal. 
H. M. Play 


Edward McCann 
: Brooklyn, N.Y. 
M. Play 


Florence Carey 
Winnetka, Ill. 
H. M. Play 
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Always Tomorrow 


By Walter Paul Haney, 19, Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia 
First Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards : : Teacher, Miss Adelaide Cunningham 


RANK heard his mother slam the 

front door. His older brother, Bob, 
was still in the bedroom, getting ready 
for work. Frank sat at the kitchen table 
and prodded the yolk of a fried egg with 
his fork. The sight made his stomach 
seem too full. 

He wished Bob would leave. Frank 
didn’t want to leave for school yet, and 
if Bob kept fooling around, he’d have to 
ride to town on the same car. Frank 
wanted to be alone; people irritated him. 
If they weren’t nagging at you—trying 
to run your life for you—they talked on 
and on about the same dull things that 
made you so sick you could die. Frank 
had had about enough of everything this 
morning. He couldn’t stand any of Bob’s 
idiotic teasing. : 

He pushed his plate away and drank 
coffee. It settled his stomach a little. 
When Bob came into the kitchen, Frank 
pretended to read the paper. 

“Figuring on catching another little 
nap, Bubby?” Bob was patronizing. He 
grinned. Frank’s head felt dull and 
buzzy. He’d still been up reading when 
Bob came in late last night. “Better not. 
Your bjg brother’s fed up on writing ex- 
cuses, and I hear old Savage is still a 
handwriting expert. Besides, if Mother 
hears about anything like that, Tl just 
smack it out of you. She’s got enough 
to worry about. 

“Now get up and run along to school 
like a good little boy. Come to, you dumb 
cluck! It’s seven-thirty.” 

What made Frank so angry was that 
he couldn’t think of anything but “Aw, 
shut up!” He wasn’t afraid of Bob, even 
if Bob was as big as a house; but Bob 
was always getting the best of an argu- 
ment. Frank could think of a thousand 
cutting things to say when Bob wasn’t 
around; and then when he most needed 
one, he always blurted, “Aw, shut up.” 
That was half the reason Bob deviled him. 

When the front door finally slammed 
on Bob’s wise-cracking, Frank relaxed. 
He was alone. The stillness in the house 
soothed him. He lit a cigarette and began 
dreading school. He had skipped deten- 
tion hall yesterday afternoon. That meant 
two more weeks—ten more days he 
couldn’t ride home with Sarah or take 
her uptown to a movie. Old Savage would 
call him into the office and give him a 


hard talk. Gardner would sit in front of 
Spanish class. Perhaps he’d Say some- 
thing sarcastic," but more likely, he’d 
just look at Frank as if he were a vacant 
seat and make him feel small. 

He got up slowly, threw the cigarette 
in the kitchen stove and looked at the 
clock. It was a quarter of eight. He was 
late. It took nearly an hour to ride to 
school: the same ride day after day; the 
same repetition of classes and homework. 
He was sick of it. 

In the living room he fidgeted with his 
books. His pants were rumpled. He had 
decided last night that they’d have to do 





SHORT STORY AWARDS, 
1932 


FIRST PRIZE ($50): Walter Paul 
Haney, 19, Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, Ga. “Always Tomorrow”. Teacher, 
Miss Adelaide Cunningham. 

SECOND PRIZE ($25): Frances Ele- 

. mora Perpente, 17, Bloomfield (N.. J.) 
High School. “Abigail’s Daughter”. 
Teacher, Miss Marjorie Watts. 

THIRD PRIZE ($15): Pierre Marshall, 
16, Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship (III.) High School. ‘Waldo Ferris”. 
Teacher, B. W. Harrington. 

HONORABLE MENTION ($5 each) : 

Robert Walter Root, 17, Ames (lowa) 
High School. “Forty Years”. Teacher, 
Miss Madalene Canvin. 

Wynter Reed Newhouse, 16, Shaw 
High School, East Cleveland, Ohio. “The 
Man Who Was Bewitched”. Teacher, 
Miss Mildred Palmer. 

Donald Charles Morris, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. “Unterlant- 
boot”. Teacher, Miss Mary K. Howe. 

Jane Mauerhan, 15, University High 
School, Berkeley, Calif. “Board and 
Room”.. Teacher, Miss Caroline Power. 

John Willard, 18, David Hickman High 
School, Columbia, Mo. “The Covered 
Bridge”. Teacher, Mrs. Cynthia McHarg. 

George Marion O'Donnell, 18, Bel- 
zoni (Miss.) High School. “Drouth”. 
Teacher, Miss Mildred Copenhaver. 

Joseph Russell Brown, 16, White 
Plains (N. Y.) High School. “Big-Time”’. 
Teacher, Miss Jean Fraser. 

Constance Rose Pultz, 18, 85 Grand 
Ave., Baldwin, New York. “Casimir”. 
Teacher, Mrs. Wilia Pultz. 

Jean Stafford, 16, State Preparatory 
School, Boulder, Colorado. “Ugs”. 
Teacher, Miss Rose S. Lancaster. 

Marietta Lohse, 18, Brackenridge 
High School,-San Antonio, Texas. “Villa’s 
Visit”. Teacher, Miss Florence Surrett. 











another day. Besides, The Cords of Van- 
ity was due at the library today, and 
Frank hadn’t finished it. Frank hated to 
leave things unfinished. People were al- 
ways nagging at you to do something 
else. You were hardly started on one - 
thing before they wanted you to drop it. 
And it was always for them. Everybody 
was selfish. The people who pretended 
to laugh at Freud were afraid of being 
shown up. 

Frank found that another five minutes 
had passed. If he were late, he’d get 
more time in detention. He could lie out 
of it, but lying was so cheap. What good 
did it do? They found you out. There 
was something fine about telling the truth 
—facing things. Frank had read some- 
where that people who told the truth were _ 
not clever enough to lie. Well, he could 
think of a thousand air-tight excuses for 
being tardy, but he didn’t lie. He didn’t 
like people who lied. They were slip- 
pery. Life was slippery enough when 
everyone told the truth. You had to be 
changing around all the time. 

Frank had wandered into the bedroom. 
The bed was cold, but Frank was too 
listless to care. It would be better to 
stay home today. He didn’t feel well. 
He’d get some sleep and then take some 
exercise. He never got any exercise. 
That was the reason his mind took all 
day to get cleared up, and then kept 
going so fast that he could never get to 
sleep again. 

He began undressing. Standing with 
his shirt off, he noticed how skinny and 
soft his arms were. His chest was flat, 
too, he could see in the mirror. ‘ He’d 
have to exercise every day. Wouldn’t he 
look swell in a bathing suit, taking Sarah 
swimming next summer. He'd have to 
put on weight. He’d start this afternoon. 
There was a wrestling course with ex- 
ercises somewhere. No, he couldn’t do 
those. Juliari, up the street, hadn’t ever 
brought his dumb-bells back. If you 
ever lent people anything, they never 


brought it back. Well, he couldn’t blame 


Julian; he knew how it was. You bor- 
rowed something and then forgot about 
it. After a while, you hated to carry it 
back because you'd kept it so long. 
Frank shut his eyes, but he wasn’t 
sleepy. He was restless. Geing. to school 
tomorrow worried him. He couldn’t get 






































an excuse. He damned the excuse and 
turned over. He wished he could never 
see the school again. It was his last year 
anyhow. You didn’t learn anything in 
high school. Maybe college was the same 
way. Well, he wouldn’t go to college. 
He’d have to start work. After that, there 
never would be time for anything. He 
didn’t want to work in an office. He 
wanted to write. Business gave him a 
pain. But all the same, he was eighteen. 
He could quit school and get a job if he 
wanted to. 


Frank got out of bed and dressed 
again. He couldn’t sleep. He had to do 
something. There was a box full of 
papers on the mantelpiece. He sat down 
with it at the dining room table and read. 


“Childish,” he muttered, after a few 
pages, and threw them back into the box. 
He felt restless and disgusted with every- 
thing. It was that fellow in Cords of 
Vanity. Cabell had overdone it. No 
wonder people howled about the book. 
It was a swell idea, though. The fellow 
couldn’t face unpleasantness. And the 
last paragraph was tremendous; even if 
it did fill you with “sick disgust” at the 
fellow. 


He’d been reading too many depress- 
ing books lately. The one last night had 
made him wonder if he weren’t getting 
a little like that man. It was morbid. 

Lord Jim lay on the table. Frank had 
read but two chapters. He picked it up 
and began reading. It was slow. Con- 
rad rambled. Frank finished two. more 
chapters and turned to the end. He 
threw it down impatiently. It was the 
same morbid manana stuff—Cords of 
Vanity all over again; only Conrad was 
far too obvious. He was tiresome. He 
moralized; like Gardner. Gardner was 
always preaching about the manana boys. 
He said that if you day-dreamed and put 
things off, what could you expect to 
amount to? What had Gardner amounted 
to? He’d been in the war; yeah, but so 
had a million others. 

Gardner didn’t know how to dream. 
Dreams were the finest things you had. 
When Frank read things like the end of 
Cords of Vanity or heard some pieces of 
music, he could imagine himself writing 
or playing things like that, and some- 
thing swelled inside him and took his 
breath away. It made him unbearably 
happy. He wanted to tell someone about 
it. Life was so intense that he ached all 
over with it. 

Frank felt that if he could put some- 
thing of what he felt during those mo- 
ments into a story or a piece of music, 
it would be greater than anything ever 
written. It wouldn’t be any hackneyed 
manana stuff, either. Why. even Shake- 
speare had used the manana theme. One 
of the modern authors had lifted. the 
title of his play from Shakespeare’s line, 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow. . . .” 

Old man Gardner was a fanatic on the 





subject. Frank had gotten enough of it. 
He skipped Spanish one day and slipped 
away to the drug store. The day before, 
Frank hadn’t brought in his translation. 
What was the use? You-could see Gard- 
ner drop the papers into his waste bas- 
ket, without even looking at them. He 
called on Frank for ten irregular verbs. 
Frank didn’t know them. Gardner -rode 
him. Sarah sat across the aisle. Frank 
had to stand there and take it. 

“Haven’t got your homework, eh? 
You don’t know the ten irregular verbs 
in today’s lesson. But you'll have it all 
up tomorrow. Sure. 

“Los Hijos del Descanso,” Gardner 
chanted dreamily. “The Sons of Rest— 
the old manana boys. I congratulate you, 
Howe. You've qualified for full member- 
ship. You’re a worthy successor to your 
brother.” Gardner grinned. You almost 
liked him when he grinned, if you didn’t 
know what a canting, bullying hypocrite 
he was. His tone changed. “Pardon my 
asking such a personal question, Howe, 
but I’ve heard you're a much better 
ladies’ man than a Spanish scholar. 
Which job were you working at last 
night?” 

The class laughed. Sarah just looked 
at him. He went all shaky with anger. 
He was going to tell Gardner just what 
a fool he was. He didn’t care what he 
said. He opened his mouth. What he 
said was “None of your business”. 

The class laughed louder, but Gardner 
looked disappointed. He said, “Sorry, 
Howe,” and went on with recitation. 

Sarah. acted funny after class. She 
wasn’t going home after school. Frank 
was put in detention the next afternoon 
for cutting class. When he called up at 
night, she always had to study. 

Well, let her act funny. Frank didn’t 
care. He’d thought he was in love with 
Sarah. He might as well admit to him- 
self that he wasn’t. She nagged at you 
just like everybody else. 

That was the trouble: everybody, even 
the girl you thought you were in love 
with, wanted to manage and interfere 
with you; yet, nobody had sense enough 
to understand you. Suppose he should 
marry Sarah. He could see her nagging, 
and getting older and more tiresome all 
the ‘time. He was working in an office 
and being nagged and bullied there. 
He’d go crazy. 

But that was childish. He was eighteen 
and she was sixteen. By the time they 
were old enough to marry, she’d be go- 
ing with fellows Bob’s age. And what 
would they use for money? He'd be 
clerking in an office somewhere for fif- 
teen dollars a week. 

Then there was his mother. She 
couldn’t work forever. She wasn’t well. 
The sooner Frank started working, the 
better: it would be. It was unjust. You 
were tied down. You wanted to do 
things that meant something, and you 
were too poor. You had to think about 








Bob and Mother. Suppose Bob made 
enough to take care of Mother. You'd 
still have to work. 

Look at his mother. She'd nearly 
killed herself since his father died, work- 
ing to raise Bob and him. It wasn’t fair. 
You were put here with something fine 
and clean inside you, and then forced to 
drudge your life away and never express 
the fineness. 

Frank choked. He was standing at the 
living room window, looking at the sky 
between two houses. You were born with 
your life already. finished. The biologists 
had proved it. It all depended on hered- 
ity and environment. You did what you 
had to do, and if it wasn’t right, you were 
damned forever. 

Frank thought irrelevantly about de- 
tention and the strong talk Savage would 
give him. He thought about Gardner. 
Gardner would say that all Frank’s 
troubles were Frank’s own fault. Gard- 
ner thought he was a spineless fish. Sud- 
denly, Conrad and Cabell, whom Frank 
admired, seemed strangely like Gardner. 
He sat down and opened Lord Jim again. 

When he finished the book, Frank had 
a picture of himself that made him cold 
and ill. If he went on, he’d be a drifter 
and a bum. He’d dream and dream and 
never accomplish anything. He’d blame 
other people, and circumstances. He 
could. see himself drifting from job to 
job. People would despise him for his 
weakness, because he couldn’t take hold 
of things. He could see now that his 
“moments” would wear themselves out, 
because they were only the way ‘he 
worked off steam and kept his self- 
respect. 

He walked up and down miserably 
with clenched hands. He had thought 
people hadn’t understood him. They had, 
but he hadn’t. It was fine to tell the 
truth. But he had sidestepped it when 
it -hurt. He’d been excusing him- 
self. He’d been telling himself what he 
would do when he got the chance. 
Gardner knew all about him. He thought 
Frank was yellow. Maybe Gardner 
knew, because he’d been like Frank. He 
suddenly saw what a decent fellow Gard- 
ner was. 

It was no wonder that Sarah had been 
queer. Frank knew he cared a lot about 
what Sarah thought. Sarah wasn’t so 
dumb. She’d seen what a sorry thing he 
was. 

Well, he’d show ’em whether he was 
weak. Frank sat down and got up 
again. He ran his sweaty hands through 
his hair. He’d be hard and practical. 
He’d study. He’d get in an office and 
work like the devil. He’d go to night 
school. He’d sit down after school every 
night and write for two hours, no matter 
what happened. It would work off his 
rebellion against the hateful work he 
did every day. That was the only way 
he’d ever be a successful writer. Life 


(Continued on page 13) 
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‘My Musical Life - 


By Abraham Veinus, 16, DeWitt Clinton High School, Bronx, New York City 


First Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards : : Teacher, Morris T. Kwit 


“AE évening, to. be drinking from thé glassy 
pool, and to have—oh, better than mar- 
row-bones—the. fresh illusion of lapping up 
the stars!”—Rostand (Chanticler). 


AD Rostand’s little dog Patou pos- 

sessed two legs instead of four, and 
had he worn pantaloons, I should have 
advised him to study music. Then, per- 
haps, one night he might have tasted of 
the delicious languor of a Debussy pre- 
lude, and in his éars there might have 
filtered. the faint, far-away harmony of 
citherns and clavichords and brown-gold 
liquidities that. ultimately shut out all 
marrow-bones and become innumerable 
full-blown stars. For the love of music 
is the most illusive of all illusions, and 
the art of a musician is something intrin- 
sically precious, with the value not 
merely of a sound piece of intellectual 
currency, clipped by a sharp cutter and 
stamped by a solvent mint, but of some 
hand-woven fabric, like Paisley shawls 
and Lorraine lace—emanations of par- 
ticular persons, particular and personal 
as the peculiar texture of their skins. A 
musician, even when he has created noth- 
ing, has stamped himself in his mastery 
of an instrument with a definite individ- 
uality; and he is no longer of the world 





of miarrow-bonés, for he is on intimate 
terms with the stars. 

I was born and brought up in an atmos- 
phere where music was a necessity and 
a delicacy,-made, purchased, and enjoyed 
at the expense of more material neces- 
sities; ari atmosphere where my sister 
played Bach, Brahms,.and above all De- 
bussy, deriving from them a delight and 
satisfaction different from and ever so 
slightly preferable to the one which came 
from the poems of Elinor Wylie and the 
novels 6f Marcel Proust, both of which 
made up thé major part of her literary 
enthusiasms; an atmosphere where seats 
at the opera (the last in the last row of 
the last balcony) were indispensable, 
though other needs including father’s 
haberdashery and mother’s millinery 
were dispensed with in the process—and 
this in the day when ushers had no ob- 
jection to my nine-year-old self sitting on 
the thick red carpet of the aisle, where 
I got the beginning of a liberal educa- 
tion in “Manon” and “Aida”, and where 
I sometimes fell asleep to the love music 
of Tristan, perhaps because it was too 
beautifully sad, perhaps for a more 
physiological reason; an atmosphere 
where I needed only to grow as high as 


the handle on the victrola to maké myself 
the unrestricted conductor of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetic. Symphony” or the 
“Meistersinger Overture”. 

And then, suddenly, money seéthed 
more and more impoasible to get, to 
spare, and to spend. The question a8 to 
which instrument I was to play was be- 
coming more important and imminent, 
and all instruments seemed equally too 
expensive and too unattainable. And 
then; one day, while I was ransacking a 
closet, I found my grandfather’s man- 
dolin. My attitude at that time toward 
music was too enthusiastic to be discrimi- 
nating. Anything I could make music on 
was a good instrument, and any instru- 
ment I played on would become equally 
important when I played the greatest 
music in the world and played it all per- 
fectly. 

So that one day I found myself seated 
between my father and a dark-eyed man 
to whom he was imparting the informa- 
tion—“old enough to study music but—”. 
A two-dollar-a-week purchase when it 
wasn’t for shoes and bread-and-butter 
called for very lengthy calculation now. 
From which you may gather that my 
father was a very forward-looking man, 
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though hindered at the time by restric- 
tions of the most honorable sort.. As for 
me, all this made me a little light- 
headed; but. it was not for me to figure 
out. Deep down in me perhaps, a humble 
companion of my consciotisness, ‘a sort 
of amiable servant, was making dreams 
and calculations for me, but in.my head 
there was only a vague reassuring echo 
of the process. It was only when I finally 
began to pluck the strings with a knowl- 
edge of what was happening that this 
inner bubbling gave way to-a more_lucid 
happiness in the consciousness that I was 
becoming somebody of importance—the 
possessor of a definite thing of beauty. 
What ruled me was the sense of new-met 
brilliance upon the face of things—as if 
I had read a very big book of altogether 
new and altogether delightful things. 
Life is dreadfully disappointing, some- 
times, and one’s enthusiasms are a saving 
grace, a lull in the storm, or a spark of 
life in the general apathy. The mys- 
terious fatigue, coming from the natural- 
ness of existence, is a thing I shall never 
have to fear. Meanwhile, I found a child- 
ish voluptuousness in making plans—in 
seeing myself great and famous. At first 
I lived in a continual excitement that was 
almost a vague shudder, and when I 
moved, the shudder moved along with 
me, making in my ears a.deep, condolent 
stir which in the end became a calm 
song. And with this time came a sensi- 
tiveness which has never left me since, 
when, on the night of my first lesson, as 
I was eating supper, the shudder became 
a tingle and became tears, subtly mixing 
their flavor with the:taste of the food—. 
Luckily, my choice of the mandolin 
gave me results by no means as purely 
accidental as its adoption. My rapidly 
developing preference for the soft, the 
delicate, and the vague in music, was 
exquisitely suited to the subdued, trem- 
bling quality of the mandolin. This 
preference was far from being approved 
by my teacher, who lectured ad infinitum 
on the disciplinary value of technical ex- 
ercises — exercises, however, which I 
found increasingly easy to master and 
consequently ‘increasingly unnecessary to 
pursue further to such a great extent— 
or at any event to the exclusion of prac- 
tically everything else. Yet I was forced, 
for a period of three years, to concentrate 
on such things as the Paganini “Carnival 
of Venice” and to choose for dessert some 
beastly. arrangements of Russian folk- 
tunes by my teacher, which he had made 
for some inconceivable lunatic reason, 
considering his obviously Italian soul, 
and which, however, did not fail to please 
my father ‘immensely—considering his 
Russian descent. It was not until I was 
over twelve years that I began to look 
for suitable: music for my instrument on 
my own initiative—or to put the case 
more truly—on my own and my sistér’s 
initiative. We found the: music of the 
old masters delightful, ‘and ‘easily trans- 


ferred from the violin to the mandolin. 
We _treated the little Schubert violin 
Sonatinas in a similar manner, and ended 
finally with some wet amateurish 
transcriptions of the arias from Debussy’s 
“Martyre de Saint Sebastion”, his 
“Bateau” from a piano suite, Palmgren’s 
lyrics, and Gretchaninoff’s ‘charming 
suite. I also used this frail little instru- 
ment to read through. as much piano 
music as I could find, always avid for 
knowledge, even though: it entailed’ no 
virtuosic benefit. 

At this point, prompted by my pro- 
pensities in the field of literature, I found 
myself confronted.with the problem of a 
union of the two arts. The problem of 
the lack of versatility of artists in all 
fields has always been an important one, 
but the marked lack of correlation be- 
tween music and literature has always 
been unexplainable in its practical uni 
versality. More than a year ago, Olin 
Downes, eminent music critic of the New 
York Times, wrote that the presence of 
twenty-five more music critics in different 
American centers would do more for the 
development of musical taste and knowl- 
edge in this country than an equal num- 
ber of Heifetzes and Paderewskis. Fine, 
then! I shall be a music critic. But how 
shall I become one? I am at home with 
musical terms; I am one of the initiates. 
I have heard a great deal of music; but 
where can I go to learn more—to learn 
the science of music, musicology, and 
where can I learn to combine this com- 
municativeness? 

According to Mr. Downes, immense 
funds have been spent for those whose 
aim it is to acquire dexterity as perform- 
ers, but not a cent for the education of 
men and women who would become dy- 
namic agents for the development of 
musical culture in the community. 

Meanwhile, until New York boasts a 
new school of musicology, I am concen- 
trating all my efforts on a newly acquired 
cello, the depth and tone of which (even 
in my present exercise-acquaintance with 
it) is a never-ending delight. But in the 
future, all my efforts, both on my instru- 
ment and through the written word, shall 
be to spread my devotion to my three 
musical favorites, Bach, Brahms, and 
Debussy. 

In Bach, I am attracted by the sheer, 
unhampered flow of simple emotions. 
His music raises the spirit to a plane 
where the aesthetic and religious re- 
sponses come almost together. Every 
legitimate demand in the name of art is 
met by a Bach choral; and picture the 
circumstances in which Bach’s great mass 
‘of music was written. As cantor at 
Leipzig, he taught music (and Latin) at 
two schools, directed the music at the 
two chief churches, supervised the music 
and maintenance.and repair of the organs 
at two others, and provided music for im- 
portant weddings and funerals. His re- 
lations with.the local court and the towns- 


people called for the continuous produc- 
tion of instrumental and secular works; 
for his pupils and family he produced 
endless compositions for the clavier. It 
is not surprising that by the time Bach 
came to Leipzig, his first wife, who had 
borne him seven children, had given way 
in exhaustion to a second, who was to 
bear him thirteen more. It is always this 
powerful, active life-force that we re- 
spond to with our. whole hearts. 

With Brahms, it is a different .natter. 
Here we have the same volatile tempera- 
ment, but encased in an aesthetic soul— 
a reserved, taciturn person, appealing in 
his music with what amounts almost to 
eloquent silence. I love him for his: pas- 
sionate devotion to perfection of form 
and his passionate denial of all that is 
excessive and maudlin in sentiment. His 
music is for those’ who love music in its 
purity, and for those who can accustom 
themselves to appreciation without pro- 
gram notes. ‘ 

Debussy, however, is by far my great- 
est enthusiasm. I love him for the very 
things that people call his limitations— 
his vagueness, his sameness, his exces- 
sive restraint. To me there is something 
ineffably gracious in vagueness. That 
Debussy lacks substance is as it should 
be, for Debussy paints not substance but 
atmosphere. Whereas Beethoven gives us 
the complete substance, and Chopin gives 
us substance with a veil over it, Debussy 
gives us only the veil—but it is always 
as beautiful and graceful as rare lace, 
and as transparent as rare china. De- 
bussy loves all that is removed from 
reality. He prefers the “reflections in the 
water” and the shadows of the “clair de 
lune”. His greatest opera is woven 
around Maeterlink’s mystic play, “Pel- 
leas and Melisande”, and at the piano he 
speaks of sunken cathedrals and the 
eastern pagodas. His is a music of 
images of nymphs, of sirens, of fairies, of 
magicians, and of phantoms floating on 
the waves of an imaginary sea; and a 
hushed silence broods over the gold- 
scintillating fairyland. There is some- 
thing in the delicate quietness of a De- 
bussy prelude that approaches the charm 
of a Japanese print. 

Modern composers, who have copied 
only Debussy’s harmonic innovations 
without remembering his counsel of re- 
straint, are turning out music that re- 
sembles. microbes, queer little growths 
hatching in glass boxes, hardly possess- 
ing the power of life; but full of bluster 
and of the spirit of the “machine”. Yet 
for all its. machinery, it has no beauty. 
Of all our delusions, perhaps, our great- 
est is that of belief in the reality of 
things. Only Debussy knew that we 
come nearest to beauty in suggestions 
and phantasms. If ‘the ‘surface of the 
world is nothing, then perhaps the 
shadows of the world are everything; 
and no composer has revealed. in his 


(Continued on page 13) 
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The Witter Bynner Poetry Contest 


| Come 


By these signs 
You shall know 

Where to find me, 
When to go. 


When the lilacs’ 
Fitful shade 
By the open door 

Is laid, 


You will hear the brook’s 
Thin tunes, 

Through the fragrant 
Afternoons. 


Listen for me 
When it sings 
Through the jewelled 
Evenings. 


Come on tiptoe 
And surprise 

Bullfrogs catching 
Fireflies. 


Over faggot, 
Over fern, 

By the deepest 
Trout-pool, turn. 


Lift one hand 
And to your lip, 

Lightly touch 
Your finger tip. 


From the dusky 
Forest floor, 

A fleeting step, 
An opened door. 


May has left 
A breathless hour; 
Gone the leaf, 


But comes the flower. 


Silence dies— 
The stars appear, 
The world leaps forward, 
June is here! 
—Joan Elisabeth Rosé, 17 
Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 
First Prize, Poetry Division 
Teacher, Miss Rebecca L. Mixner 
* 


Sonnet 


I think the winter of my desires is here; 
That narrowed season, when the life of trees 
Wavers, and seems to exist on memories; 

When one strong trust can keep it from the 


ear 
Of death and darkness, that the Spring is 
near, 
And hope cannot permit the chill to freeze 
The sluggish sap, and in the twilight sees 
Promises ‘of tomorrow’s dawn appear. 
A lichen clinging.to the very stone 
Of my despair, this faintly living thing, 
Nourished' upon denials and suppressed 
Without desire to kill—this very bone 
And origin of faith, again with Spring 
And you—will flourish gaily in my breast. 
—Joan Elisabeth Rosé 


* 
One Tall Building 


Give me just one tall building, 
I will grow taller. 

Give me just one tall building, 
I will be stronger. 

My soul will become taller 
In seeing height; 

My soul will become stronger 
In seeing strength. 


Let me see beacon lights thrown across the 
sky, 


For dreams; 
Let me hear the noises of the city as progress 
goes on around me, 
For thoughts. 
Give me just one tall building, 
T will grow taller. 
Give me just one tall building, 
I will be stronger. 
—Alice McAllister, 17 
Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Second Prize, Poetry Division 
Teacher, Miss Florette McNeese 
e 


Sonnet 


T had a tray of odds and ends to sell, 
(The posts were falling and the gate was 
down). 
I trod the path and rang the iron bell. 
(The house was dark green and the roof 
was brown). 
Most hopefully I showed my little wares: 
(Her shoes, I saw, were blue). She laughed 
and said, 
“Scissors and button-hooks belong at fairs.” 
(The carpet had a hole. Its fringe was 
red). 
“I buy star-silver on a moonlit night; 
The spiders weave their webs in draped 
festoons 
Beneath my rafters. I have second sight— 
And peddlers have a taste for family spoons. 
I have a sudden wish to see your back,” 
She said distinctly. (And the door was 
black.) 


—Joan Elisabeth Rosé 


* 
Oklahoma Wind 


This is Oklahoma; 

Can’t you hear the wind? 

It is singing its song over the emptiness. 
This is how I had visioned Oklahoma; 

Flat country and the wind blowing, 

Blue sky and tall, slow-moving clouds, 

Trees in clumps and then no trees at all. 
Yellow plains with the sunshine on them, 
Plains deep green in the shadow of a cloud, 
Red plains of fresh-ploughed earth, and 
Still cool night with stars. 


This is Oklahoma; 

Can’t you hear the wind? 

It is blowing over this flat new country, 
Over the slender low trees, 

It is carrying the starlight through the tops 
Of trees that stretch in lines across the plain. 
This is a new land that the wind has found. 
It is singing its song over the emptiness, 

It is showing visions in rhythm, 

It is bringing fresh, new, cool dreams. 


This is Oklahoma; 

Can’t you hear the wind? 

It is wandering among the low stars, 
It is filling the emptiness 

Until it flows over into a song. 


I would make a snare of words té catch the 
wind. 

I want its low moan over the prairie, 

Its rhythmic coming, going, surge and fall; 

Its song as it creeps along the edges of 
things 

Stealthily, scarcely moving red clay dust, 

Until in sweeping swirls of suddenness 

It shakes 7 world, and leaves and clear cool 
win 

Are one, and even dust may know the sky. 

—Alice McAllister 


2 
Pinned 

Every morning 

I go to the kitchen window, 

And look to see if the clothespins 


Stained with the dew of many morns, 
And the dust of many noons, 
Are still there; 
And every morning 
Their presence tells me, 
“Today will be like yesterday.” 
That long string of drab clothespins 
Seems to pin my very heart 
To the rope of hard reality. 
I am still looking for a day, 
When clothespins on a line 
Will not be there to tell me, 
“Today will be like yesterday.” 
—Chiye Mori, 17 
Long Beach (Calif.) Polytechnic High School 
Third Prize, Poetry Division 
Teacher, Miss Eleanor Gertrude Pooley 


® 
Silence 
I loved you 
Because you did not speak, 
I loved you 
Because you did not comfort me 
When I grieved, 
Because you looked at me, 
And smiled, 
And did not speak. 
—Chiye Mori 


And This We Stole 


We'll go, dear, shall we, 

Long before the dawn has come, 
And watch the morning sun 
To warm the pasture grass? 


And stay, we may 

Until they turn the cows 
Loose from the barn 

And light the breakfast fires. 


And then we'll hide ourselves 
Away within the wood, 
For we should die if any one 
Could know what joy we took. 
—Lawrence M. Wakefield, 17 
Evanston (lll.) Township High School 
Teacher, Miss Emma L. Reppert 


2 
Hillside Spring 
If you need water, you may stop 
By the spring on the hill. 
You like good water, don’t you? 
Well, it might taste queer 
To you, at first. 


It’s not like this: 

The water from the pump. 
Has run through rusty. pipes 
Below, and comes a dirty brown. 


You'll find a cup that’s hidden 
There by the lone pine tree. 
Be careful not to disturb the mud. 


And if you do, you must be sure 
To bail the water clear. 

There is an old toad there; 

You mustn’t scare him, will you, 
For he keeps the water clean. 


—Lawrence M. Wakefield 
ey 


Journey 


They must have been weary, 
They must have been still, 
Perhaps they sang softly 

As they trod each steep hill; 
And when they came wearily 
Into the town 

‘Titty might have been gay 
In their hearts, away down. 
I think they were singing 
As wind sings through trees, 
For I hear their voices 

And soft melodies. 











How could it be others? 
Two words the winds carry, 
One voice crying “Joseph!” 
The other “Mary!” 
—Frances Florence Butler, 17 
Austin High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, H. A. Berens 


Obscurity 


I am Jennie— * 

Jennie the foolish, 

Jennie the unhappy. 

The name clings, 

Twilights and sunsets pass 

In an endless trail, 

And still I am Jennie. 

Winds blow— 

People die— 

People go places— 

People are happy— 

But I ‘am the watcher, 

Watching the winds blow. 
—Frances Florence Butler 


” 
Remedy 


Grave Atlas, you who carry on your back 

These skies, whose moon, whose stars rip 
wide my soul 

And leave its fragments in their silver track 

To drench, to drown in silver drops that roll 

Unending through the sieves of sky; whose 


sun 
Upon my heart is like a fiery sword 
Drawn slowly where the flesh is newly gored 
And bears a thousand _ angry marks, or 
none} 
Sad Atlas, spring beneath this cumbrous 
weig 
And let the Steet and the sun fall far 
And scatter through the silence till my hate 
No longer seeks to quench each staring star; 
Bringing to human anguish some release— 
And you shall have your rest and I my peace. 
Eileen Halligan, 17 
Oak Park (lll.) and River Forest 
Township High School 
Feneber, Miss Mildred Linden 


Dismissal 
If twelve great suns should blaze against the 


sky 
I should but look for you in their ripe fire, 
Or question, if your voice did not reply, 
Where I might find another, greater, a: 
And then, perhaps, a curving, flamelit line 
Around the twelve would suddenly appear; 
Its majesty upon these eyes of mine 
Would burn “I am the greatest; I am here.” 


Still, when I see the solitary white 

Of one clean moon, I call you not, nor do 

I think of you, but of some lesser light 

That matters not to men; and I who 

Loved the day now seek the precious key 

Of night, in silence and in ecstasy. 
—Eileen Halligan 


* 
Not Astronomically Speaking 
It takes the moon 
A month to save 
That copper penny 
That it spends so rashly 
On one glorious night. 
—Winifred Craig Gee, 18 
George School, Bucks County, Pa. 
T ‘eacher, Paul R. Evans 


‘oun Men 


“Young men are not kind. They are only 
fierce.” 

So I was'told; one warm spring day. 

I laughed, for I knew one young man 

As kind as early autumn moon 

On an aging woman's face. 


Now I know-.. 


And their fierceness knows no justice. 





+ - Young men are-only ince. 





I laugh, for I know one young man 
As fierce as early morning sun 
On an aging woman’s face. 


And he is every man to me! 
—Winifred Craig. Gee 
® 
For Heinrich Schliemann 


Though. sightless Homer .sang in statued 
Greece 

And loosed all Hellene’s hosts on Troy again 

To wrest old Priam from the full, calm 


peace 

In which the ones of noble death are lain; 

Though Grecian galley raised long shining 
‘mast, 

Forgot the many- -argued clannish woes 

To plunge once-more into’the amber past; 

Bow poteting where Troy’s towered city 


Though - sania heard the words from 
Homer’s lips 
And found the story fair, they turned away. 


_ But now the year’s reborn, the galley dips, 


And Homer sings again his €pi¢ lay— 
Praise God that Schliemann had the wit to 


plumb 
The’ earthy depths and dip up Ilium: 
—Frederick Drimmer, 15 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Teacher, Max Cosman 
2 


San Antonio 


City of Haymarket Plaza with little brown 
children eating chile on concrete where 
horses rested a few hours‘ before; 

City of missions next to airports—missions 
with three-year-old walls—and electric 
signs above the one where 

Crockett died—electric signs advertising a 
certain coffee that sure is good—hover- 
ing over the grave of long-dead heroes. 


City of a crooked river filled with bits of 
paper and dirty water. 

City of a colony of Negroes on the east, 
Mexicans on the west, poor white on 
the south and fat real-estate men on 
the north. 

City of airfields south and east and soldiers’ 
quarters north. 

City of parks that serve as clubrooms for 
soldiers. 


Okay, San Antonio! Bring your opery and 
open-air musica] shows to ya! Tear 
down your ’dobe huts and put up twenty- 
three story skyscrapers; put monkey 
islands and bear dens in your park. 

has, re of the Southwest”, put on the 


But the ‘children will still sell papers, grow 
marihuana, and the soldiers won’t go to 
the grand opery, either. 

How about that dirty river and electri¢ 
signs? 

Catch on? 

—Hugh Reveley, 16 

Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 
— Miss Ollie Stratton 


To Call. It Love 


This is a peaceful thing, 
A strangely — thing, 
To call it love . 


This strength, that I hold my head 
High in the radiant space, 
Because of. knowing. YOR, 
And what you are . 


This joy—this joy, 
Constantly mine, this joy— 
Like living by the sea, 
“Knowing it always near, « 
And its, beauty, tich, 
Life-giving. . . . This joy, 


' Through the April night. 


This is a peaceful thing, 
A strangely peaceful thing, - 
To call it love. 
—Josephine. Metcalf, 16 
South High School, Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Miss Edith H. Summers 


® 
Londonderry Air 
The strife of men 
At last is calmed by melody, 
A soothing oil on: waters tempest-torn ; 
The tyrant’s strain 
Of conquest is worn out today 
And so the midst of warring, peace is 
rn. 


Life’s curving ~road 
Is straightened ‘to an easy way— 
Becomes a path to heaven’ sure and bright ; 
And there is God om 
In every quiet destiny, _ 
And darkness: yields ‘its careworn holdings 


up to light. 
—Josephine Metcalf 
* 


Rain Moon 


A horned moon nested low among the chim- 
ney pots 

Curved like.a hand to catch a rain of stars. 

A lean November wind prowling the naked 
trees, 


a a dog baying, full-throated and 
ar. 


Just a angel agone the moon lay cupped in 
the west, 
With yaa horns inverted, letting the rain slip 


Your at ‘slipped from your slim body into 
the black infinity, 
Riding a thin wind over the wastes of stars. 


Is this a sign that life has flowed to life 
again? 
I have bayed the moon a year, seeking word 
of you. 
My soul catches your voice like stardust 
flaking down, 
And the slim moon is our symbol. I will 
trouble her peace ‘no more. 
—Betty Brooke Byrne, 17 
Lynn (Mass.) Classical High School 
Teacher, ey L. Frances Tucker 


Honorable Mention 

Now, glory’s given to the first 

And pity to the last; 

But never any word:to us 

Who saw, but never passed 

The final goal; beheld the prize, 

But could: not quite attain; 

Ah, tragic ones indeed are we, 

The neither crowned nor slain. 

—Rebecca Stutsman, 16 

Dearborn (Mich.) High School 
Teacher, Herbert €. Greenland 


e 
Exile 

Neyer again will the singing birches 

Guard and shadow me on the shore; 


I shall not lie by the white-capped breakers 


Ever, any more. 


Never again will the wind-storm’s fury 
Frighten me, lift my heart on-high, 
As it aa and racks the green-crowned 


I have mai good: bye 


To the warm, wet wind of the inte summer, 
And the ae caress of the rain-drenched 


gras: 
Thrilling le young and pagan body 
As bare of foot I pass. 


Never again will the moon-lit roadway 
Challenge my soul to silent flight 
Swift as ever my will can take me 
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For I am bound to abide in cities 
Where is neither night nor wind nor rain; 
And I pray for dreams, that at least in sleep- 


ing 

I may be glad again. 
—Rebecca Stutsman 
a 


Prayer 
I have never prayed much, 


And it is so very seldom 
I’ve ever gone to church, 
Because somehow, 

A star shining over a hill 
In a green and violet 
Twilight 

Seemed closer to reverence 
Than incense and altars— 
And prayer— 

Usually, God— 

Until lately—I mean, 

I have been too happy to. pray. 


You see there were trees of bloom, 
And’song and white roses, 

And ferns by lily banks, 

With the quick bright spray 

Of a tiny water fall 

Washing their fragrance. 


- There has been moonlight, God— 
- And childhood. . 
Don’t you see— 
Somehow with all that, 
There wasn’t any need for prayer, 
But. only. ecstasy and laughter— 
And thankfulness. 


And God, 

You can’t thank a person 

In words— 

But only in your heart 

When you are beneath 

The curved music of the sky. 


Now, God, 

Life is different— 

It hurts with cach breath— 
And, God— 


It’s hard to explain 
But there-is another person 
Who is more of me 

an— 


Tt hurts so, God, 
I don’t know whether 
I ought to go on. 
But I must, 
So I have come to you 
After all my impious life— 
To ask—to say— 
God, can you help me now? 
I loved your stars, 
And your flowers, 
And now, dear God, 
I want the love 
Of one of your fauns. 
A very particular one— 
Don’t you think 
You can help me? 
—Elaine Beryl Bratton, 16 
Sacramento (Calif.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Sara C. Ashby 
2 


The Skull 


Once I 

Was as you are, 

But now... 

I am laughing! 

—John Farnsworth, 20 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High School 
Teacher, Miss Delpha Davis 
® 


Elegy 


in Mrs. Brown’s best parlor, 

Three flights up, turn to the left, 

Steeped in ascetic candles and bloodless 
lilies, 


Lies er Brown, run over by a truck at 
play 


Out in the shanty club-house next door, 
Huddled in a staring, whimpering group, 
Are Bobby’s playmates, vaguely wondering 

Who’ll be their new leader for Saturday’s 

snow-fight. 

—Edward McNamara, 17 

Danbury (Conn.) High School 

Teacher, John F. Fitzgerald 


Mortality 


Who yet that’s heard earth’s music in his 


ears; 

The pulse of life; the beat of sea, or winds 
flesh . blown, 

Finds not that here grief fades with dark- 
ling fears! 

For earth has known... . 


And who has seen the vivid spread of dawn 

—. exultant shout to it, “I shall not 
ie! 

Then carelessly may watch life winging on— 


Not I—not I! 
—Elena Sbedico, 15 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Arthur Rarig 


e 
Hospital 


My nightgown is white, 

The sheet under is white, 

The spread over me is white, 

The walls are white— 

Even the girls that slip silently in and out 
are dressed in white. 


I wish someone would send me scarlet 
flowers. 
—Marguerite Griffith 
Central High School, Tulsa: Okla. 
Teacher, Miss Jean Roberts 








My Musical Life 


(Continued from page 10) 


music a clearer conception of this inde- 
finable borderland than Debussy. What 
interests me, in my preoccupation with 
the correlation between the arts, is the 
fact that the group with which he was 
connected (Mallarmé’s salon) contained 
not a single musician besides himself; 
though all were looking for the same 
intangibility—an ability to describe their 
sense experiences without the use of 
obvious means. Debussy’s music, then, 
is so very definitely not merely a matter 
of trembling trills and fairy-like images, 
nor is it merely skillful improvisation. 
Its vague, almost silent appeal is pre- 
meditated, and it is the double appeal 
of music and poetry—music that troubles 
the imagination, and poetry that pro- 
vokes the intellect. Here lies its inability 
to lay any claim to universality. It is 
music that never can be popular in the 
sense that Beethoven is popular, because 
at no time do we feel part of it. It is 
always far away from us, dimly painted 
on a very distant canvas. Itnever allows 
itself to hold out for us that glowing 
throbbing reality which we have known 
at some time in our lives. And yet to me, 
there is something infinitely. preferable, 
something infinitely terrifying in. -De- 
bussy’s suspended gardens and cathe- 








13 


drals, defying completely all rations! ex- 
planations, tingling exquisitely with 
vague imaginative evocations. It may be 
that he is the temporary god of my 
adolescent years, but meanwhile, he is 
the ruling lord of my dreams. 








Always Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 8) 


was terrible, but he knew now that you 
had to face it or else—. 

Frank had never been more honest with 
himself. He had changed his whole at- 
titude. He could feel it already. He 
wondered what had worried him. Things 
were easy if you were determined enough. 
He’d got his feet on solid ground. He felt 
that tremendous push inside him. It 
wasn’t vague and inexpressible any 
more. It was real now. 

Frank felt that it was the biggest 
thing that had ever happened to him. He 
knew. how to express it now—by facing 
things. He sat down and opened his 
Spanish book. Automatically, he reached 
for a cigarette. -He laughed and tossed 
them upon the table. He was quitting. . 
He would save money and feel better. 
He’d build himself up. 

He began on the translations. He 
wasn’t tense any more, but happier than 
he’d been in a long time. He finished an 
exercise and paused. His eyes were 
blurring. Trying to do too much would 
ruin things. He’d light another ciga- 
rette, do another exercise, and go to 
bed. For once in his life, he was starting 
a thing right. He inhaled smoke and 
went on with his work. It was three 
o’clock. He would sleep three hours 
until supper, get up, eat, and do three 
more exercises before he started on the 
other lessons. 

Half-way through the exercises, his , 
head ached a little. He closed the book 
reluctantly: and walked slowly into the 
bedroom to undress. He was very tired, 
but he’d never felt so free. “The only | 
way to free yourself of duties is to do - 
them.” He had probably laughed like a . 
sap when he read that. 

He crawled into bed and relaxed. His - 
mind wandered drowsily. . . . He’d have 
to do the Spanish after supper. .. . He 
was thirty. pages behind. . . . He could 
do five after supper and ten tomot- 
ee 

Frank’s mother came into the room. 
It was dark. Frank told her he wasn’t 
hungry. She folded his clothes and 
went out. He’d have to do the Spanish 
tomorrow afternoon... thirty pages. 
. + Ten tomorrow and ten . . Savage 
would be hard. ... Frank would tell 
the truth and then take what was com- 
ing. He’d get off with two weeks maybe. 
. . - He’d like to see Sarah tomorrow 
afternoon. . . . He might be excused for 
one day. ... But he wouldn’t do that. 
. «» He was. facing it . . . tomorrow. 





































































































JUDGING THE 
ART EXHIBIT 


Seven big galleries of the De- 
pattment of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
were piled high with the ten 
thousand pieces of art work, 
from all over the United States, 
entered in. the Art Division of 
the Scholastic Awards. At the 
right is seen a glimpse of one 
of these crowded rooms during 
the process of sifting that re- 
sulted in-.the Fifth National 
High, School. Art Exhibit (see 
Art.Section and Catalog, pages 
23-20 and 41-45). 

Above is the Art Jury in ac- 
tion. In this group of distin- 
guished artists and art educa- 
tors are shown (left to right): 
Karl S. Bolander, Director, Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts; 
Forrest Grant, Supervisor of 
Art in New York City Schools; 
Royal B. Farnum, Director, 
Rhode Island School of Design; 
Andrey Avinoff, Director, Car- 
negie Museum; Erwin Christen- 
sen, Director, American Fed- 
eration of Art; W. C. Readio, 
Chairman, Department of Paint- 
ing and Decoration, . Carnégie 
Institute of Technology; and C. 
Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of 
Art in Pennsylvania Schools. 


Wesley Noble Neévian Chess Miéhael Ursulescu Nancy Leitth Robert McCloskey Mary Evola. acob Krakowsky _ 
Bellows Scholarship Bellows Scholarship : Bellows Scholarship Pictorial Scholarship: Prints Scholarship © Design Scholarship ellows Scholarship 
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The Son of Davy Jones 


By Leah Judith Levinger, 13, Indianola Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


First Prize, Samuel French One-Act Play Awards: : Teacher, Miss 


‘CHARACTERS: 

(In order of their appearance) 
JoNATHAN Husss, 
Cxar iz, his adopted son, 
Bux, the cook, ) 
Younc JonATHAN Husss, 
Howarp, 
JACQUE, 
RAtpx Ruras, called the Son of Davy Jones 
Time: Evening, early 1700, 
Place: Home of Jonathan Hubbs, in a small 

fishing village. 

(The curtain rises showing a large, poorly 
furnished room, divided, either by a screen 
or wall with door, into two parts, the larger 
extending from the left, taking up about two- 
thirds of the stage. The larger room has a 
cabinet toward the wall, a small table with a 
high-backed chair, middle front, and farther 
back a large battered sea chest, always in the 
‘shadow. In the smaller room is a bed, a stool, 
and a little table, covered with a white cloth, 
holding an unlighted candle. On the bed lies 
Jonathan Hubbs, a very old man with a shriv- 
eled face, unshaven, and a large scar running 
across his forehead. He is covered with blan- 
kets and propped up with pillows, lying so 
that his armless shoulder is toward the audi- 
ence. He is dressed in an old yellow jacket, 
the empty sleeve dangling at his side. Charlie, 
a ragged boy of about fourteen, is leaning out 
‘of the door, left, looking after a retreating 
figure. From the open door and from the little 
round window above the cabinet, sunlight 
streams across the room. See Plot. The first 
part of the act is played in a realistic manner, 
the second with a touch of the fanciful, and 
the end is realism again.) 

CuaruiE (Calling out of the door): Good- 
bye, doctor! (Closes the door and wal. 
across the room) Don’t you feel better now, 
father? 

JonatHan: No, that fool always makes me 
feel a lot worse! What does he know about 
dying? Why, when Adam, your pa, was hurt, 
I, and all the rest of the seamen gave him a 
week to live, and that fool said he’d save 
him for a month. And then you know what 
happened— 

Cuar.ie (Crossing the partition and enter- 
ing the sick room): Yes, he died that night. 
It was very kind of you to take me in after 
mother died, too. ri never forget it! But 
still he’s a mighty good doctor. He said I 
should run over to our neighbor’s house and 
get you some hot milk. I better go while it is 
still light. (Turns as if to go.) 

JonaTHan (Raising his left arm to detain 
him): What else did he tell you when you 
were talking there at the door? Out with it, 
lad, I’ve been through much worse things 
than dying without turning an eyelash! What 
did he say about me? 

CuarulE: He said I should get one of the 
neighbors to come and sit with you. Just for 
company, you know. 

JONATHAN (Grunts skeptically): Most 
likely for corpse watchers! How long did he 
say I would last? 

Cuaruie (Breaking down and hiding his 
face in his sleeve): Less than an hour! He 
said by the time the sun went down you'd be 
lying stiff and cold, (Falls on his knees at 
the Foot of the bed, burying his head in the 
covers and sobs.) 

JonatHan: Ill fool that idiot! Don’t cry. 
Charlie, it’s all right. But I'll wait till the 
moon rises, just to show him! You needn’t 
bring me any milk though. Td have rather 
died with rum on my lips! (His humor strug- 
gles with his pain and he coughs.) Don’t 


Pirates 


bring any of the neighbors over either. I'd 
rather die in peace. But first I want to tell 
you about your heritage. 

CHaruie: My heritage? 

JonatHan (Lingering over the word as if 
it had a holy sound): Yes, your heritage. 
The heritage of a hundred years of blood and 
pain. You'll be rich, lad, rich beyond com- 
pare, rich, rich, rich— 

Cuaruie: But, father, how can that be? 
You’ve been a poor fisherman all] your life and 
there is hardly enough left to bury you 
decent! 

JonatHAaN: Yes, I know. They all think 
that. But even when you didn’t know you'd 
get more than this house and the fishing 
smack you always were a good son to me. So 
now I'll tell you of your heritage. Wealth too 
great to count, gold and gold and gold, gold, 


Cuartre: Oh! Now, I understand! You 
wanted to see if I was really faithful, and 
cared about you more than the money. -Please 
tell me about it now. I'll swear to make good 
use of it! Quick, father, won’t you tell me? 
It’s getting late. (He glances toward the win- 
dow; from pad od to the end of the scene 
the stage is gradually darkened.) ~ 

JONATHAN (With some grim laughter): 
Didn’t I say I wasn’t going to die when the 
doctor told me to! But that’s not the reason 
I never told you about it. I was always afraid, 
scared that his ghost would haunt me. Maybe 
it will haunt you, too, when you hear the 
story. 

Carre: I’m not afraid of any ghost! I'll 
dare anything to get the treasure you told me 





SAMUEL FRENCH ONE-ACT 
PLAY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: Leah Judith Levinger, 
“The Son of Davy Jones”. Indianola 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

SECOND PRIZE: Albert Louis Mc- 
Arthur, “Thirteen Hundred Feet Under”. 
Butte. High School, Butte, Montana. 

THIRD PRIZE: Jane Mauerhan, “Her 
First Party”. University High School, 
Oakland, California. 

HONORABLE MENTION: 

Martha Jane Fields: “The Flower”. 
Central High School, South Bend, In- 
diana. 

Jane Beckman: “The Escape”. Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, California. 

Betty Ann Polleys: “As the Crow 
Flies”. Missoula County High School, 
Missoula, Montana. 

Rosalyn Woodland: “Detour”. Gal- 
latin County High School, Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Joe King: “Ronstroe”. Reynolds High 
School, Winston Salem, North Carolina. 

Zada Farlow Kendall: “Confessions”. 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon. 

Shelby E. Southard: “A Polish Soldier”. 
Athens High School, Athens, Alabama. 

Edward Bernard McCann: “Playwrit- 
ing by Correspondence”. Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Florence Leighton Carey: “Corsica”. 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

Arthur Higgins: “But We'll Live 
First”. Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 











Elizabeth Lowden 


about. Where is it, father? I’m not afraid! 

JonaTHaNn: But he isn’t a regular ghost. 
Forty years of religion has kept the others 
away from me, the spirits of my mates. But 
nothing is rons oy to keep him from 
haunting me. I just look at my shoulder 
where my arm used to be and his face comes 
looming up, laughing at me. Come here, 
Charlie, sit down on this stool at my side, 
and hold my hand tight. 

Carre (Sits on the small stool at the 
head of the bed so that his face is level with 
the old man’s chest. The lower part of his 
body is hidden; as the room darkens he be- 
comes more and more afraid.) : He must have 
been an awful bad one! Do you want me to 
light the candle, father? 

JonatHANn: No, this is the sort of story it 
is easier to believe in the dark. Besides there 
will be a moon. There was a moon that night, 
too! 

Cuarue: Which night, father? Was it the 
time you lost your arm? 

JonaTHAN (Speaks in a slow, far-off tone, 
broken by coughs; the bedroom is in almost 
complete darkness. So is the other room, but 
it gradually lightens.) : Yes, it was that night! 
Till I was sixteen I worked as a cabin boy on 
a merchant ship and was as fine a young fel- 
low as ever trod the deck. Then the crew 
mutinied and as J was faithful to the captain 
they marooned me and the two mates on an 
island out in the Pacific. For two weeks we 
lived on that blooming place with nothing 
but turtles and insects to eat the whole while, 
and pretty near dying of thirst. And Big Jim, 
the first mate, he went crazy and wanted to 
kill me for food. And so I ran away and hid 
for two days in a cave. Then, when nothing 
happened I went down to the beach, and what 
do you think had happened? They'd killed 
each other. With bare hands and teeth! In 
the mate’s shirt there was a letter all sealed, 
and addressed to—Oh! can’t I ever get that 
name out of my mind! “The Son o’ Davy 
Jones”. And in the corner of it was the 
death mark, so that anyone else who'd open 
it would be struck dead. Not that I wanted 
to open it, for I could never read, like I’ve had 
you ta But the next day a ship came 
and I was mighty glad to see her, even though 
it was a pirate ship. And so I took off one of 
the dead men’s shirts and tied it to a pole 
and hailed the ship. They sent a boat ashore 
and rowed me to the vessel. A fine ship she 
was, too, with a big red sail and the Jolly 
Roger grinning at me like a friend. I was 
pretty near crazy, my throat was so dry and 
all I could say, when they asked me ques- 
tions, was “the Son o’ Davy Jones”. I said 
it about a hundred times over, and one of the 
men answered, “You've got the right place, 
son; he’s our captain. What do you want 
with him?” I didn’t answer any, but as soon 
as we got aboard the ship, they took me down 
to the captain’s cabin. He gave me food and 
some new clothes and made me his cabin boy. 
But all the time I feared him worse than the 
devil, because they called him Davy’s Son. 
He looked it, too. Especially when he smiled. 
For two years, I waited on him in his cabin, 
murdered and robbed with the best of them. 
But I was always afraid, especially in the 
cabin. I’ve tried to fix up the other room 
like it. Memories like those hurt, but you 
need them when you’re old. 

CwaruiE: Did you show him the letter? 
What did he do with it? 

JONATHAN: Qh! he read that with a fear- 
ful snarl on his face, then burned it and 
laughed like a fiend! (The memory of this 
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laughter so frightens him that he coughs 
and gasps for breath. In the middle of his 
pain he stops as if listening and voices seem 
to come from the other room. The sound be- 
comes louder and gradually forms itself into 
a song sung by rough masculine voices.) 


THE SONG 
Send them down, Davy, send them down, 





avy, 
Send them down to Davy Jones! 
Send them down, Davy, send them down, 


Davy, 
Send them down to Davy Jones!) 

Don’t you hear them? They’re singing that 
song again. And look! 

I'm there, too. Yes, that’s me all right, afore 
I lost my arm. 

(His voice drifts into silence and the voices 
of the dream become louder. The bedroom 
is now in complete darkness while a tropical 
sun lights up the other room. It is furnished 
as before but is untidy, cluttered with little 
things. A voice calls, “You'd better get to 
scrubbin’ the deck, before the old man re- 
turns,” and Bill enters. Bill is a heavily built 
man of about forty, dressed in a ragged sailor 
costume, with an apron, which, at first glance, 
proves he has the dirtiest kitchen on the seven 
seas. He carries an equally. dirty cloth with 
which he begins to dust the table.) 

Birt: Hey, Jonathan! Got the fish? Bring 
them in here. (Young Jonathan Hubbs, a 
lithe young fellow of about seventeen, enters. 
He bears an almost startling resemblance to 
Old Jonathan Hubbs, now breathing his life 
out in the other room, the same face, thin and 
tanned, with a large scar, raw as if recently 
acquired, on his forehead. The illusion is 
heightened by the fact he also wears a soft 
yellow shirt, open at the neck. His breeches 
are ragged and too small, but they have silver 
buckles at the knees. He is barefooted and 
has both of his arms. At this moment he 
looks decidedly cross.) 

Younc JonatHAN: Here they are. (He 
throws them on the table.) But I’m not going 
to eat any! That’s all we ever get to eat be- 
sides those jaw-breaking biscuits and watered 
rum. Just fish, fish and more fish! Can’t you 
give us ‘anything else? 

Bu: Id like to cook something for a 
change myself.. To think I ran away from 
Billingsgate to come here! But I haven’t got 
the courage to tell the captain so and none of 
you have either. 

Younc JonaTHAN: We've got to ask him 
more important things than that. Why he 
kept us down in Jamaica when the plague was 
on and when more than half of us died, why 
didn’t he get more? There’s barely enough to 
sail the ship now, and then he had to take 
the six best’ men along with him. Wonder 
why he goes .to this. God-forsaken island to 
bury that little treasure we have? A decent 
captain. would have divided it up among us. 
But not him! 

Brit: :There must be bigger game afoot 
than that. Why it was so very easy to raid 
that tub! Nobody got hurt at all; except you, 
and that was only a sabre cut on the head. 
How does it feel now? 

Younc JonatHan: Oh! I don’t mind any 
wound in the world—except when done by 
him. And then it is not the beating up I 
mind so much as the way he does it. 

Brut: Yes, it reminds.me of a cat playing 
with a mouse, or a shark with a minnow when 
he loses his temper. ‘What did he do to you 
last: week when you spilled wine on his 
ruffles? Something terrible, I suppose. 

Younc JONATHAN: He didn’t do anything 
at all! That’s what frightens me. He only 
said I should. be more careful in the future 
and he would decide upon a fitting punish- 
ment later on. And the only reason I spilled 
it at all was because it was dark and the only 
thing I could see in the cabin were his eyes, 
glaring at me like a cat! I hate to be alone 
with him, especially in the dark. (He lowers 





his voice. .) Bill, maybe he really i is the Devil’s 
son! 

Bit: Maybe! Why, boy, he’s the devil 
himself! What about the time the other cook 
tried to. poison him? Know what happened? 
He just sat down and began to eat the poi- 
soned stuff, and then he says “Cook, this is 
very good. Sit down and have some!” And 
the cook.sat down and began to eat "cause 
he had to pretend it was good, and for every 
bite he took the captain took five. They went 
on eating like that for a while and then all of 
a sudden the cook jumps up with his hand 
on his belly and falls down dead. It’s true. 
Poisoned by his own cooking he was! Ill 
say that was a lesson to me! And the captain 
weren't hurt a bit. He just rang for us to 
carry the body off and went on eating! The 
whole thing happened “seven years ago to- 
night.' Ask Howard if you don’t believe me. 

Younc JonatHan: I hope it isn’t true. 
Every day you tell me a story about him, 
each worse than the last, and I wouldn’t be- 
lieve any of them, only I’ve seen him, and 
after you.see him you can believe anything! 
Pll ask ate though. He’s not such a liar 
as you 

Br “(Cuffing him): Don’t call me a liar! 
Every word I’ve told you is the truth, told for 
your own good to teach you better manners. 
As for Howard, he’s such an awful unbe- 
liever that when I told him the captain got 
his education from talking with spirits he 
said that he went to boarding school. Fancy 
the devil’s natural son going to a school for 
gentlemen. Howard’s a heathen, he is! 

Howarp (His nasal voice preceding him 
through the open door): What are you say- 
ing about me, Bill? 

But (Losing most of his grand manner in 
a moment): Nothing, nothing at all. Just 
telling the boy a few stories. I thought you 
were scrubbing the deck. 

Howarp (Entering): Well, you see I ain’t. 
Jonathan, if you stay here listening to those 
silly stories pretty soon you'll: be as witch- 
ridden as an old woman, scared of your own 
shadow! The captain is a man like any of 
us. The only. reason he is a bit better is be- 
cause he’s a gentleman and a scholar like I'll 
be when this voyage is over. (Seen in the 
light, Howard is a shrewd- looking fellow of 
about 35, dressed in clothes like Bill, minus 
the trimmings and ‘dirt. To him piracy is 
merely a trade. and he an able apprentice. 
Where the others have superstition, he has 
merely a practical interest. At the present 
his very disagreeable voice is full of scarn.) 
No wonder he weren’t killed by that poison! 
While he was in Africa he took some kind of 
medicine that made him immune to that 
stuff. Anyone can do it. I read in one of his 
books. about a Roman king that used to. But 
I’ve not come here to spoil any of your yarns, 
Bill. I want to have a council. Go and get 
Jacque, boy. He’s up in the crow’s nest. 
(Exit Young Jonathan.) Bill, my mate, this 
isn’t a time for your stories. It’s a matter of 
life and death 

But: Whose? Yours, I suppose. 

Howarp: No! The life of every man on 
the ship, the four of us, though you’re not 
worth saving and Jacque is just an animal. 
All you have to do is hold your tongue and let 

ive the orders. And don’t get yellow at 
the fa st moment or we'll have to knife you. 

Britt: What do you mean by yellow? Who 
are you going to fight anyhow? 

Howarp: Wait till the others get here and 
T'll tell you. There they are now. (Enter 
Young Jonathan and Jacque, a very handsome 
youth of mixed French and unknown descent, 
his costume very gaudy, rings in his ears, and 
a bright cloth on his dark head. He carries a 
large spy glass he lays on the table, then 
leans against the cabinet in a picturesque 
manner. Young Jonathan perches on the 
table, Bill takes the chair and Howard stands 
in the middle of the stage.) 

Howarp: Let the council begin. Jacque, 





what did you see up the crow’s nest? 

Jacque (Speaking with a soft drawl): I 
saw trees and woods and all that, just like on 
the map, only I couldn’t see where he was 
going to bury the treasure because there was 
a hill in the way. There was a pond, too, with 
big things swimmin’ in it. I couldn’t. sée if 
they were turtles or alligators or— 

Howarp: Never mind about that! Did you 
see the captain and our mates? They were to 
come back by dark. 

Jacque: I saw something red in the bushes 
half way down the hill, which looked sort of 
like the captain’s coat. I didn’t see the men 
at all, though I looked all over. 

Bit: Then you mean you're afraid that he 
killed our mates so.they would never tell what 
—s saw in the island? What are you going 
to do? 

Howarp: I don’t know! If he has killed 
them he will want us to take the ship back to 
port for him; then most likely he'll kill us, 
too. There are four of us against his jsne so 
there is really nothing to fear. _... 

Younc JonaTHan: If only Jebtioe hadn’t 
knifed the pilot we could leave him marooned 
here and sail away, and come back some day 
to dig the treasure. . 

Howarp: That really is a fine idea. Oh, 
Jacque, what a fool you were to kill the only 
man, besides him, who could navigate a boat! 
Our death be on your head! 

Jacque (Sullenly, fingering his knife): 1 
don’t care how good a seaman he was, no man 
can call me a bastard and live! I'll knife the 
captain, too, if he dare speak so to me again. 

Bit: You're lucky he only said a few 
things to you. Why, when the cook put poi- 
son in his food—(he is silenced by Howard). 

Jacque: I wouldn’t have minded. being 
lashed for murdering him, I tell you, it was 
worth a hundred lashes to pay off a grudge! 
But when I was taken in irons to the captain 
all he said was, “You showed what-sort of 
parents you had by knifing a man who told 
the truth. You deserve to have your ears 
clipped off.” And he’s more of a bastard than 
I am! Maybe my father weren’t a gentle- 
man; but at least he was a human creature, 
while Davy Jones himself is the captain— 

Howarp (Sternly, as the other men. are 
shivering): Hush! No more of. that talk! 
The captain is a man and only an extra bad 
one. Jacque, this is no time for your silly 
stories. Go and see if the captain is coming 
nearer. Bill, take these fish, and if you value 
your greasy neck, keep your mouth shut! 
Jonathan, you set the table as if nothing had 
happened, I'll go and get some weapons. 
(All exit, Bill with the fish, Jacque carrying 
the glass and Howard leading the way. Jon- 
athan sets the table with tableware and a 
small bottle of wine. Jacque calls “Here he 
comes, and alone.” Howard's voice answers, 
“Let’s draw straws as to who will ask him 
where he left our mates.”) 

Younc Jonatuan (Calling through the 
door) : Want me to draw, too? I’m not afraid. 
(Exit Young Jonathan.) 

Howarp (ditto): All right, if you want to 
be shot. But, hurry! He’s getting nearer all 
the time. (The stage is bare for a moment. 
Then Ralph Rufas enters and Jonathan is no 
longer our hero. His exterior is not so very 
terrifying, but as the audience. sees him 
through the eyes of his sailors they are ex- 
pected to shiver. He is not very tall or strong, 
but seems slightly predominate over the rest 
in personality. You notice at once that How- 
ard has vainly tried to imitate him. He is 
dressed as a gentleman of the period with a 
red coat which he takes off as he enters; his 
shoes are very dusty but otherwise he coul 
figure at court. His hair, dark with glints of 
red, is worn in a queue tied in a ribbon. His 
face i is thin, clean-shaven, and almost devoid 
of expression. When he speaks the rest of his 
face looks on unconcernedly, but when he 
smiles the eyes dilate and the throat quivers. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Prize-Winning and Honorable Mention Students in Art 


Galen Potter 

Stockton, Cal. 

Bellows Award 
Scholarship Alternate 


cs 
Peter Daswick 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bellows Award 
Scholarship Alternate 


Shiro Miyazaki 
Seattle, Wash. 
3d Prize, Prints 


Ben Fortune 
Detroit, Mich. 
2d Prize, Prints 


Marie Sutter 
New.Orleans, La. 
3d Prize, Carnegie 


Paul Kucharyssyn 
Cleveland, O. 
Ist Prize, Pottery 


Devid Chun Daigle 
Sen Francisco, Cal. Detroit, Mich. 
3d Prize, Ist Prise, 
Milton Bradley American Crayon 


Esther Freeman 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ist Prize, Colored Inks 


Stella Wong 
Oakland, Cal. 
3d Prize, Drawlet 
3d Prise, Colored Inks 
3d Prize, Black Inks 


George Greenwood 
Oakland, Cal. 
2d Prize, 
Wood Carving 


Leonard Porter 
Seattle, Wash. 
3d Prize, 
Wood Carving 


Joseph Kleiger 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2d Prize, Pictorial 


Marthe Muerdter 
El Paso, Tex. 
Ist Prize, Textile 


Robert Logan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2d Prize, Pottery 


George Vanhuyse 
Detroit, Mich. 
2d Prize, 
American Creyon 


Winifred E. Davies 
Sebastopol, Cal. 


Ist Prize, Black Inks 


Lucille Haskell 
Tiffin, O. 
Ist Prize, Basketry 


Geraldine Olinger 
Seattle, Wash. 
3d Prise, Pictorial 


Marian Kurz 
Spokane, Wash. 
2d Prize, Textile 


Harry Ri, 
Norfolk, Ad 
3d Prize, Pottery 


Joseph Grilletto 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
rize, 
American Crayon 


2d Prize, Black Inks 


Elizabeth Johnston 
Omaha, Neb. ~* 
2d Prize, Basketry 


Elizabeth Bates 
Detroit, Mich. 
2d Prize, Design 


Jean Wells 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
3d Prize, Textile 


Vere Bowring 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ist Prize, Sculpture 


Grace Kramer 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Ist Prize, Eldoredo 


David Hilt 
Cleveland, O. 
Ist Prize, Drawlet 


Charles E. England 
Tiffin, O. 
3d Prize, Basketry 


Frances Smukler 
Cleveland, O. 
3d Prize, Design 


Helen R. Brown 
New York, N. Y. 
Ist Prize, Carnegie 


George Tsutakawa 
Seattle, Wash. 


Ist aoe Bradley 


M. Pictorial 
H. M. Prints 


Harold Warren 
Ockland, Col. 
2d Prize, Eldorado 


2d Prize, Colored Inks 


Edythe Smith 
Detroit, Mich. 
2d Prize, Drawlet 


Michael Vizzini 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ist Prize, Jewelry 


James Kosmena 
Chester, Pa. 
3d Prize, Design 


Robert J. Rettman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2d Prize, Carnegie 


tet, ; 


Estan F. Imler 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
2d Prize, 
Milton Bradley 


John Cobore 
Forty Fort, Pa. 
3d Prize, Eldorado 


John Corder 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ist Prize, 
Wood Carving 


George Pennman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2d Prize, Jewelry 
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Prize-Winning and Honorable Mention Students 


Dean Thomson 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ist Prize, Metal 


Nicholas Cichonovich 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Jewelry 
H. M. Milton Bradley 


Arlo Lashbrook 
Detroit, Mich. 
H.M. Pictorial 


William Libby 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M: Dec. Design 


Edward-Martens, Jr. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
H. M. Prints 


William Varasee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Sculpture 


Leroy Wambaugh 
Detroit, Mich. 
2d Prize, Metal 


Victor Ball © 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
H. M. Pictorial 


Robert Monroe 
Lawton, Okla. 
H. M. Pictorial 


Warren Staton 
Dayton, O 
H. M. Dec. Design 


Edward Vande 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
H. M. Prints 


Alice Foege 
Detroit, Mich. 
3d Prize, Metal 


i 
Charles Bowers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Pictorial 


David Carlisle 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Dec. Design 


Edward Jung 
Oakland, Cal. 
H. M. Pictorial 
H. M. Eldorado 


Sara Broudy 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Pictorial 


~ George Froéhle 
Dayton, O. 
H. M. Dec. Design 


. Eddie’ Joe Martin 
El Paso, Tex. 
H. M. Textile Design 
H. M. Wood Carving 


Jim Brower 
Charleston, W.Va. 
H. M. Pictorial 


Charles Hale 
Birmingham, Ala. 
H. M. Dec. Design 


Peter Yalch 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Dec. Design 


Aldren A. Watson 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
H. M. Prints 


Donald Edwards” 
Waterbury, Conn. 
H.M. Prints 


Ione Bronold:- 
Olean, N.Y. 
H. M. Sculpture 


Marie Sue Eisenhut 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Prints 


Carl Beato 
Monessen, Pa. 
H. M. Sculpture 


Nancy Chalfant 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Carnegie 


Betty T. Knapp . 
-Lakewood, O. 
H. M. Carnegie 


Carl Rodgers- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 
H. M. Carnegie 


“James Scuffle 
Pittsburgh, Pe. .~ 
H. M. Carnegie 


Abe Marckason 
Brooklyn; N.Y. 
H.M. American Crayon 
H. M. Drawlet 


Morris Graves 
Beaumont, Tex. 
H. M. Pictorial 


Lois Ingram 
Cleveland, O. 
H. M. Dec. Design 


Donald MacDonald 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
H. M. Prints 


" Willett Munsit 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
H. M. Sculpture 


Crace D.-Talbert 
Lafayette, Ind. 
J. M. Carnegie 


Winston Porter 

Fullerton, Cal. 
H. M. Jewetry 
H. M. Metal 


Louisa Kowalewski 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Pictorial 


Mildred Nerby 
Dayton, O. 
H. M. Dec. Design 


Daniel Marks 
New York, N.Y. 
H. M. Prints 


Vilette. Streeter 
Ridgewood, N.Y. 


John R. Bart 
Pittsburgh, Pea. 
H. M. Carnegie 





Honorable Mention Students in Art (see also P. 50) 


Archie Bauman Pat Carey Barbara Coventry Ben Glicker Irene Heineke Edna Meibohm Bernard Leff 
Minneapolis, Minn. Asheville, N.C. Duluth, Minn. Detroit, Mich. Phoenix, Ariz, Buffalo, N.Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Textile Design H. M. Textile Design H.M. Textile Design H. M. Textile Design H. M. Textile Design H. M. Textile Design H. M. Pottery 


ek ne 


Edward Rainaldi Harry Thornton Concepcion Velasquez Walter Watson Paul Bronder Fred Cumer Michael Dzura 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Da!las, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Pottery H. M. Pottery H. M. Pottery H. M. Pottery H.M. American Crayon H.M. American Crayon H.M. American Crayon 


Julia Hamlin Frances Kindel Doris Menge Emil Singer Kathleen Smith Helen Ullery Eleanor Colvin 
Columbus, O. El Paso, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. Buffalo, N.Y. Detroit, Mich. Chico, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
3d Prize, Sculpture H.M. American Crayon H.M. American Crayon H.M. American Crayon H.M. American Crayon H.M. American Crayon H. M. Eldorado 


vga ies, x ae B ™ mek s wives 

John Maresh Wesley Segner Virginia Wilson Bill Cawrse Dorothy Cherry Margaret Howard Murel Magee 
Cleveland, O. Cleveland, O. Alhambra, Cal. Lakewood, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Eldorado H. M. Eldorado H. M. Eldorado H. M. Colored Inks H. M. Colored Inks H. M. Colored Inks H. M. Colored Inks 


George Simon Clem Culp Theodore Flack Caroline Loeffler Nicholas Paras Robert Behr Nathan Dennis 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Saginaw, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. Newark, N. J. Indianapolis, Ind. Oakland, Cal. 
H. M. Colored Inks H. M. Black Inks H. M., Black Inks H. M. Black Inks H, M. Black Inks H. M. Milton Bradley H. M. Milton Bradley 


Marie Dumas Francis Jmanie Roswell Keller Francis W. Lincoln Blair Puccio Robert Thomson Anthony Aiello 
Waterbury, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. New York, N.Y. Greenfield, Mass. Springfield, Ill. Kearny, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Milton Bradley H. M. Milton Bradley H. M. Milton Bradley H. M. Milton Bradley H.M. Milton Bradley H. M. Milton Bradley H. M. Jewelry 
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The Son of Davy Jones 


(Continued from page 16) 


He carefully folds his coat and puts it on the 
chair. The men enter carrying knives up their 
sleeves. They stand in row at the door. Rufas 
addresses them in his suave voice, as one 
speaking fo his social inferiors.) 

Ruras: I am very glad to have such a fine 
reception at my return. File out, men, 
shake hands. (They come forward awk- 
wardly, trying to conceal their weapons. 
Jacque attempts to draw his, but loses cour- 
age as Rufas gravely shakes his hand and 
innocently ignores. the half inch of blade 
sticking out of Jacque’s sleeve.) Bill, I don’t 
like the condition of your apron; as a cook I 
expect you to keep immaculate. I am glad to 
see that the rest of you are in a good state of 
health. You may return to your work. (They 
file out in a shamed manner; at the door 
Jacque turns with his hand on his knife.) I 
thought I asked you to go. Please polish up 
the woodwork around the fo’castle; it is not 
kept in a decent condition. You may go. 
(Exit Jacque, showing his teeth.). That man 
is the only one on board with courage to 
speak to me. And he has nothing to say. 
Cabin boy, come here! When will my dinner 
be ready? 

Younc JonatHan (Entering): Right 
away, sir. The cook is just— 

Ruras: I have no desire to know what the 
cook is doing. His kitchen is a place of hor- 
rors. I trust he will not serve me human 
flesh. While I am waiti ou may clean my 
shoes. (Sits on chair — holds out his feet. 
Young Jonathan takes the rag Bill left on the 
cabinet and begins cleaning the shoes.) 

Younc Jonatuan: No, sir! He always 
serves us fish. Always, sir! We never have 
anything else. (Very timidly.) 

Ruras (Sarcastically) :. You must be very 
fond of it! When England is reached, I will 
eat a dinner of fish in memory. 

Younc JonaTHAN: My memory? 

(Enter Bill carrying a large dish which he 
puts on the table. He winks with an air of 
bravado at Jonathan, but is very nervous and 
has a straw in his hand. Rufas wheels around 
to the table and samples the dish. Jonathan 
stands tersely waiting by the chest. Bill 
stands at the other side of the table, the straw 
clutched in his dirty hand; gasps for words.) 

Ruras: I mean in your honor. You may 
go, steward. 

Birt: Did you have a nice trip, sir 

Ruras: Admirable. I left the Tonk ‘hehind 
to guard the treasure. 

Bit: Did you leave them enough food, 
sir? Boys eat hearty, even in this climate, 

‘you know. 

Ruras: They won’t need any food. 

Bit (Grasping the idea, his anger over- 
comes his fear and he blurts and stutters) : 
So you killed them! Killed our mates to keep 
your gold safe hidden! Murdered six strong 
lads so your treasure can be safe! And after 
they’d risked their necks for you ‘a“ dozen 
times over. Cheated them of the treasure, 
you did, and now you'll try and cheat us, you 
will! You won’t be our captain no more, 

Tres you are the devil’s son! We'll mutiny, 
I tell you, unless you give us the share of the 


treasure you robbed from them. Murdered.|. 


them, you did, in cold blood! You blasted— 

Ruras: Do not call your commander 
names, steward, or you will be put in irons. 
You may go. 

But (Draws pistol): Not till you are a 
corpse! (Calls loudly.) Men, men, help! 
Jonathan, quick, here’s a knife! 

JonaTHaN: I’m afraid! Look at his 
(Rufas slowly rises. His eyes dilate like those 
of a cat and his fingérs, with their long nails 
glittering, curl and uncurl like feline paws; if 
he had a tail it would lash to and fro; his 


(Continued on page 35) Pe 
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52 Winners each Month in 
















Camping Outfit For Two 
KKENT «AMERICAN KAMPKOOK Stove, -Wear-Ever* 
Aluminum Utensils, GOLD MEDAL Cots and 
Chairs, 9’ x 12' FULTON Tent, Woolen Blankets. 









, Outboard Motor 
Coluntt 
Girl’s or Ansco 
Boy’s Model Motion 


Picture Camera 









OLD TOWN Safety Canoe 

































Ansco 
Readyset 
Folding 
Camera 
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Tennis Racquet ecantorme 
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Ho OD ‘Leasure Hunt 








Was the Captain Shot 
UNJUSTLY? 


Life at the French fortress of St. LeJeane—on a small 
island near Martinique—was very dull. Officers and men 
whiled away their free time fishing. The Junior Captain 
was by far the best fisherman. He was very successful 
in capturing sharks, for which purpose he himself forged 
unusually large, stout hooks, 


On the morning after the Captain had returned late from 
a day’s fishing with a 30-foot shark in tow, the Com- 
mander of the fortress discovered his secret papers had 
been tampered with. 


The single door of the Commander’s office was guarded 
night and day by trusty sentinels. The single window 
opened on a blank wall, 25 feet above the courtyard. As 
an extra precaution, the Commander always tied a single 
hair under the string which fastened the roll of docu- 
ments. It was the absence of this Kair, that told the Com- 
mander some traitor had read the papers. 


It was possible that the sentry might have entered the 
office. But no key.was found in his possession, while a 
curious hole—about a quarter of an inch in diameter— 
was discovered under the inner edge of the window sill, 
suggesting the traitor had entered that way. 


Everyone in the garrison was searched and questioned. 











Rules of the Contest: 


FIRST: Read the “Mystery 
Story” printed at the left and 
write your solution of the 
problem—‘“ Was the Captain 
Shot Unjustly”—and Why? 


SECOND: Write a paragraph 
of not over 150 words, telling 
why you would like to wear 
a pair of Hood Ganvas Shoes 
with the Hygeen: Insole. 


To help you, Hood has pre- 
Ene a free book called, “101 

rain Twisters.” It contains 
many detective mysteries for 
you to practice on (of the 
type you must solve in the 
Treasure Hunt) and many 
other fascinating “posers”! 


What is more, a practical 
method of solving such mys- 
teries is outlined in the open- 
ing pages! Besides that, there 
is all the information you 
need to write a winning para- 
graph on Hood Canvas Shoes! 


THIRD: Send your solution 
of the problem—*Was the 
Captain Shot Unjustly?”— 
and Why? and your para- 
graph on Hood Canvas Shoes 
to the TREASURE HUNT 
JUDGES, Hood Rubber 
Company, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. Write name, age, ad- 
dress and choice of “first” 
and “second” prizes at the 
top of each sheet of paper. 


Prizes will be awarded for 
the best paragraphs plus the 
correct solution of the mys- 
tery. All May Treasure Hunt 
answers must be mailed by 
June 15th. Next month there 
will be another Treasure 
Hunt—with 52 more prizes 
for you to try for!... 


Prizes for May Treasure 
Hunt presented in July. Win- 
ners will be listed in the 
October Magazine. 























Your mother 
won't object to 
“sneakers” now! 


The new Hood Can- 
vas Shoes with the 
Hygeen Insole pre 
vent that “clammy 
dampness” and 
“sneaker-smell” your 
mother objects to in 
ordinary canvasshoes, 
It does this by keep- 
ing the foot perspira- 
tion from soaking in- 
to the shoe. By letting 
the moisture evapo- 
ratenaturallyinstead! 
No wonder Hood 
Shoes mean cool feet! 











Although no direct evidence of guilt was secured, after Get your fr as copy 
long deliberation the Junior Captain was convicted and g. és Fy e Ss tase 
shot. How do you think the crime was committed? Was 


your Hood dealer 
the Captain shot unjustly? ormailthecoupon. 








Sch- 
HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
ar FREE 48-page book, “101 


rain Twisters.” 





LOOK INSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN INSOLE 
Both stamped “Hood Hygeen Insole” for your protection 


LOOK OUTSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN TAG... 




















T he interest in SCHOLASTIC contests increases each year. 
This year the standard of the material sent in was higher 
than it has ever been before. 


‘The winners are to be congratulated on their contribution to the 

development of good American art. Others who competed 
but did not win awards are to be complimented on the fine ma- 
terial sent in by them. 


Remember Sir Thomas Lipton. Every- 


y/ ; one had high regard for him be- 
\ cause he was a “good sport” and kept on 
} trying even if he did lose a race or two. 

C 


= Professional artists and educators who 

as. have seen the work sent in are very 
CEA enthusiastic over it. They believe many 
isn, A of our future successful artists are in- 
cluded in the list of contestants. 


NODC AC ACT, Whether it is a contest or everyday art 
VI VIIA 


FS NI NIN work the materials you use have 
=o eee a tremendous in- 
fluence on the re- 
“OLD FAITHFUL” ART MATERIALS | sults you obtain. 

have established an enviable reputa- This is true in all 
tion for their fine texture, high quality art and particu- 
and unusual brilliance. larly in the color 


Since being based on the ‘Old Faithful’ , work so promi- 
‘Tuned Palette’ these products have nent these days. 

attained even greater favor and importance _ 

in the field of arts and crafts. 


Among these color products are Every- 
day Art ‘Tuned Palette’ Papers, ‘Am- 

brite’ Colored Chalk Crayons, ‘Prang’ 

‘Crayonex’, ‘Prang’ ‘Crayograph’, ‘Prang’ 

‘Pastello’, and the popular ‘Prang’ Water 

Colors and ‘Prang’ Tempera. 

Keep in touch with the makers of “OLD FAITHFUL” art 
materials and you will have friends who will help you on 

your way to art success. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 309-409 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
“Old Faithful” 
NEW YORK OFFICE 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO - 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS + SANTA FE BUILDING 


Publishers of Everyday Art Magazine 














PICTORIAL ARTS 
DIVISION 


Brush and Ink sketches from memory after a visit to the circus. 
Selected from a large number submitted, by Nancy Leitch, age 17, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Awarded Pictorial Arts 
Scholarship for one year study at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 













BELOW: Pastel drawing sketched from school window, 
by Geraldine Olinger, John Marshall Jr. High 
School, Seattle, Wash., age 14. Third Prize, 
Pictorial Arts, $15.00. 











BELOW: Oil Painting, “Market Day on Center Avenue’, by Joseph 
Klieger, age 17, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Second Prize, Pictorial Arts, $25.00. 
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THE GEORGE BELLOWS 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Water color painting, by Nevian Chess, age 18, Arsenal Technical School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Bellows Prize—Scholarship for one year’s study at the 
Pratt Institute Art School. 


Still life painting, by Michael Ursulescu, age 19, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Mich. Bellows Prize—Scholarship for one 
year study at the Art Institute of Chicago. 











The Block Print of the head 4 = Bi. Naan Gets oy a 
and the jewelry shown at iii a a Pee ase 5 
the left were submitted by 
Michael Ursulescu, whose 
still life is reproduced above. BELOW: Illustration for the story, “Youth to Youth”, 


a See an ee tees painted in water color, by Wesley Noble, age 20, 

elry Third Prize Charleston High School, Charleston, W. Va. Bel- 

y , lows Prize—Scholarship for one year study at 
Rhode Island School of Design. 
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PRINTS 


RIGHT 

Wood Engraving, by Robert McCloskey, 
age 17, Hamilton High School, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. First Prize, Prints. Scholar- 
ship—One year study at Vesper 
George School, Boston, Mass. 


BELOW 

Linoleum Block Print, by George 
Tsutakawa, age 2], Broadway High 
School, Seattle, Wash. First Prize, Mil- 
ton Bradley Block Print Award, $50.00. 


ABOVE: Lithograph, by Ben Fortuna, age 16, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Mich. Second Prize, Prints, $50.00. 


BELOW: Linoleum Block Print in color, by Estan F. Imler, 
age 16, Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. Second Prize, 
Milton Bradley Block Print Award, $25.00. 


Linoleum Block Print, by Shiro Miyazaki, age 18, Garfield High 
School, Seattle, Wash. Third Prize, Prints, $25.00. 
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ABOVE 

Pencil sketch, by Grace Kramer, age 17, Em- 
merich Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. First Prize, Eldorado Master Draw- 
ing Pencil Award, $50.00. 


RIGHT 

Colored Ink Drawing, by Esther Freeman, age 
18, Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. First Prize, Chas. M. Higgins 
Awards, Colored Ink Division, $35.00. 


BELOW 

Pen Drawing, by Winifred E. Davies, age 21, 
Amaly Union High School, Sebastopol, Calif. 
First Prize, Chas. M. Higgins Awards, $25.00 
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ABOVE 

Pencil sketch, by Harold Warren, age 17, 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif. 
Second Prize, Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Award, $25.00 
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ABOVE 








L Fi ie! ; 
ABOVE: Pencil drawing, by John L. Ca- 
bore, age 17, Forty Fort High School, Forty 
Fort, Pennsylvania. Third Prize, Eldorado 
Master Drawing Pencil Award, $15.00. 


8 eae: 


Pen Drawing, by James Alexander, age 19, Dewitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. Second Prize, Chas. M. Higgins Awards, $10.00. 























BELOW 


Colored Ink Drawing, by David Hill, age 16, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. First Prize, Drawlet Pen Award, $25.00 











LEFT 


BELOW 
Cover Design, by George Vanhuyse, age 18, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. Second 
Prize, American Crayon Company Award, $25.00. 





Cover Design, by George Daigle, age 18, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. First 
Prize, American Crayon Company Award, $50.00 





BELOW: Decorative Pen Drawings, by Edythe Smith, 
age 16, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. Second 
Prize, Drawlet Pen Award, $15.00. 
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UPPER RIGHT 


Decorative Design, by Mary Evola, age 18, 
Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg, Calif. 
First Prize, Decorative Design. Scholar- 
ship of one year. 


UPPER LEFT 


Decorative Design, by Elizabeth Bates, age 
16, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Second Prize, Decorative Design, 
$25.00, 


BELOW 
Decorative Design, by Frances Smukler, 
age 17, Glenville High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio. Third Prize, Decorative Design, 
$15.00. 
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Blockprinted Textile, by Marion Kurz, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Wash., age 17. Second Prize, 
Design Applied to Textile, $25.00. 





METAL WORK 
(All prizes by William Dixon, Incorporated) 


Copper Candy Jar by William Wolfson, 19, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S., Hon. Men.; Child’s Cup and Tray by Irene 
Hove, 17, Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, Minn., Hon. 
Men.; Jewel Box by Robert Brown, 18, Allegheny H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Hon. Men.; Pewter Cream and Sugar 
Service by Dean Thomson, 20, Cass Tech H.S., Detroit, 
Mich., Ist Prize, $50; Hammered Bowl by Harold Stolz- 
enberg, 18, Lewis and Clarke H. S., Spokane, Wash., 
Hon. Men.; Dinner Bells by Leroy Wambaugh, Cass 
Tech, Detroit, Mich., 2d Prize, $25; Tea Canister by 
Angelo Cammarata, 17, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Hon. Men.; Book Ends by Alice Foege, 17, Cass Tech, 
Detroit, Mich., 3d Prize, $15; and Platter by R. Winston 
Porter, 17, Fullerton (Calif.) H. S., Hon. Men. 


JEWELRY 


(All prizes by William Dixon, Incorporated) 


Left, top to bottom: Chain and Pendant by George 
Pennman, 17, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 2d 
Prize, $25; Square brooch by James Vollick, 18, Cass 
Tech, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Men.; Ring and Pendant by 
Garnette Rodenberger, 16, Arsenal Tech. School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Hon. Men.; Second column: Enameled 
pendant by Blanche E. Sommerville, 17, Perry H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Hon.. Men.; Gold Ring by Anthony Aielio, 
19, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Hon. Men.; Rectangular 
Ring by Ray Galloway, 18, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Hon. Men.; Oval Man’s Ring by Donald L. Olds, 21, 
Shaw H. S., E. Cleveland, Ohio, Hon. Men.; Girl’s Ring 
by R. Winstin Porter, 17, Fullerton (Calif.) Union H. S., 


First Prize, National 
Crafts Basketry Award, 
by Lucille Haskell, 15, 
Junior Order United 
American Mechanics 
Home School, — Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


BELOW 
Carnegie Museum Award, Ist Prize, $25, and Special 
Chas. M. Higgins Award, $10, by Helen R. Brown, 
18, Notre Dame Convent, Staten Island, N. Y. 





Hon. Men. Third Column: Brooch and pendant, brooch, and rings at top, by 
Michael Vizzini, 17, Cass Tech, Detroit, Ist Prize, $50. Fourth Co'umn: Cross by 
Mildred Onderka, 16, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Hon. Men.; Earrings by Nicho- 
las Cichonovich, 16, Cass Tech, Detroit, Hon. Men.; and Lavalliere by Donald 
Steel, 17, Arsenal Tech, Indianapolis, Hon. Men. 
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SCULPTURE AT LEFT. First Row: Polar Bear by T. lone 
Bronold, 20, Olean (N. Y.) H. S., Hon. Men.; Head of 
Woman by Vera Bowring, 18, Washington H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Ist Prize, $25; and Shying Horse by Vilette 
Streeter, 18, Grover Cleveland H. S., Ridgewood, New York 
City. Second Row: Japanese Girl by Willett Munsil, 18, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S., Hon. Men.; Colt by Julia Ham- 
lin, 14, Columbus Art School, Columbus, Ohio, 3d Prize, $10; 
Saint by William Varasee, 16, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rear: Head of Old Man by Stanley B. Pocius, 18, Engle- 
wood Evening H. S., Chicago, Ill., 2d Prize, $15; Head of 
Boy by Carl Beato, 19, Monessen (Pa.) H. S. 





WOOD CARVING AT RIGHT: Ulster Knife Wood Carving Awards. Boy by John 
Corder, 15, Central Junior H. S., Kansas City, Mo., Ist Prize, $50; Gazelle by 
George Greenwood, 18, Fremont H. S., Oakland, Calif., 2d Prize, $25; and Carved 
Chest by Leonard Porter, 16, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash., 3d Prize, $15. 


























POTTERY AT LEFT: First row, left 
to right: Panther Book Ends by 
Robert Logan, 16, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 2d Prize, $15; Tile 
Table Top by Concepcion Velas- 
quez, 18, Tech H. S., Dallas, Tex., 
Hon. Men.; Bowi by Harry Riggs, 
16, Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va., 3d 
Prize, $10. Rear Row: Jar by Ber- 
nard Leff, 16, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Hon. Men.; Vase by Harry 
Thornton, 18, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Hon. Men.; Urn by Paul 
Kucharyszyn, 17, West Tech H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Ist Prize, $25; 
Candle Holder by Walter Watson, 
19, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Hon. 
Men.; and Flamingo Lamp Base by 
Edward Rainaldi, 16, Schenley H. S.., 
Pittsburgh, Hon. Men. 
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N connection with the “Scholastic” 
1932-33 Awards in Crafts and 
Visual Arts, Binney & Smith Co. 

announce a competition covering the 

field of Decorative Design. The first 
mani ufacturer to sponsor an art award in 
the ‘Scholastic,’” we again are first in 
offering awards for the best work in 
this particular field. This is open to all 
ee in Junior and Senior Hig 
ools. 


TYPE OF DESIGNS REQUIRED 


All designs submitted must be original; 
not copies. They should be suitable 
for development in textiles such as 
silk, velvet, cretonne, etc.,—wall 
papers, book jackets, posters, end 
papers, rugs, tiles, containers, or for 
use on any woven or printed matter. 


THE MEDIUMS 
TO BE USED 


The specimens sub- 
mitted may be exe- 
cuted in either tem- 
pera colors, opaque 








A DESIGN COMPETITION 


water colors, transparent water colors, 
wax orhard pressed crayons, or acom- 
bination of Saco med med iums,—on draw- 
ing paper or artist's board. Designs, 
however, should not exceed 22 x 28 
inches in dimensions when sak 


THE PRIZES 


The awards are as follows; First prize 
$50; second prize $25; third prize 
$15; also ten Honorable Mentions 
consisting of complete sets of Binney 
& Smith Co. Gold Medal Artists’ 
Materials. 

Binney & Smith Co. are-pioneers in 
the manufacture of wax crayons for 
decorative use. As early as 1908 an 
article appeared in the “School Arts 
Book", now known as “The School 
Arts Magazine”, which illustrated the 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Al‘E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK further details of 
MAKERS OF GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


CRAYOLA - ARTISTA TEMPERA COLORS - ARTISTA WATER COLORS 





use of “Crayola” on fabrics. Again 
15 years ago Binney & Smith Co. 
pioneered ‘Crayola Craft” when they 
demonstrated the practicality of 
Crayola for Craft Work. 

Today Binney & Smith Co. Gold 
Medal products are favorably known 
and used in schools and high schools 
everywhere. Crayola—Artista Tem- 
ere and Water Colors—Perma 

ressed Crayons, to mention a few— 
are invaluable to every teacher and 
student in arts and crafts work. 


WRITE FOR THESE BOOKLETS 


To further assist, participants in the 
Decorative Design Competition—a 
series of folders seen various 
techniques and mediums will | be sent 
free of charge on request. These fold- 
ers will be ready 
for distribution in 
September. Watch 
this publication for 


this Competition. 


- PERMA PRESSED CRAYONS 





































CAN YOU PLACE 


THIS TREE? 


Paul Bunyan, The Logger Hero 


By JEAN CUTHBERT UNDERHILL, 16 






Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


First Prize, Literary Article : : Teacher, Miss Lulu J. Dickinson 


HE most characteristic folklore 
of my native northland, the Paul 
Bunyan stories, has always held a fasci- 


4! nation for me. As a child, I loved these 








Tuis is one of the trees Ernest Wat- 
son saw during his vacation in the 
Berkshire Hills of New England. 
What a sharp, twisted mass of 
branches it is! 

But not even the intricate growth 
of a chestnut can escape the magic 
of Eldorado, “the master drawing 
pencil,” in a skilled hand! And here 
you see the original drawing reduced 
to one-sixteenth its size! 


Winners in 
Seholastic-Eldorado Award 


On page 41 you will find the win- 
ners of the Scholastic-Eldorado 
Award Contest. If your name is not 
among them, the makers of Eldorado 
at least thank you for your efforts, 
and hope you have discovered the 
flawless drawing ability of the master 
drawing pencil which so many 
artists praise. They cordially wish 
you much success in the future with 
it. . . . Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Pencil Sales Dept. 115-J, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 














tales and heard them often, since I lived 
with my grandfather who had been a 
logger most of his life. 

The original Paul Bunyan lived during 
the Papineau Rebellion of 1837, a revolt 
of the French-Canadians against their 
English queen. The mightiest of these 
warriors was a huge giant named Paul 
Bunyon. He won great renown during 
that war, and the tales of his exploits 
became greatly exaggerated. 

Later he became a logger. This only 
added to his fame, as logging was prob- 
ably the most difficult of all occupations, 
due to the fact that the lumberers were 
usually locked in by snow and ice for 
five or six months each year. Naturally 
the men, with nothing to do, turned to 
telling stories for amusement. These 
stories were mostly of their own lives, 
and the camp chief, who had to have 
physical strength and courage to com- 
mand the respect of his men, became the 
hero. Because of his part in the rebel- 
lion, Paul Bunyon was the most famous 
of all the heroes. 

He was talked of in New Brunswick 


camps, and the tales soon descended into 
the region of the Great Lakes. However, 
when the now legendary Paul crossed the 
border, the spelling of his name changed 
from Bunyon to Bunyan. 

But in telling of the great giant, the Ca- 
nadians had exaggerated unconsciously ; 
that is, they truly believed the narrative 
in which he figured. When the Ameri- 
cans, with their love of tall talk, heard 
of him they immediately began “improv- 
ing” upon the first stories merely to ridi- 
cule his staunch admirers. Gradually 
they began developing them for their own 
diversion, and the man who could tell 
the most astounding tale of his great 
prowess became the camp favorite—until 
a man came along with an. even more 
astounding one. 


The American created a marvelous 
mythical setting for Paul Bunyan, with 
a cookhouse of enormous size and in such 
fantastic places as the Onion River, the 
Leaning Pine, or the Bullfrog Lake coun- 
tries. They surrounded him with minor 
heroes and made of him, not an ignorant 
logger, but an assiduous orator and in- 
ventor. They gave him the great blue 
ox, Babe, who measured forty-two axe 
handles and a plug of tobacco between 
his horns, and was so long that a man 








Teachers Can Travel 


Teachers dream of the day when they may indulge 
their desire to visit the interesting places of the 


world. 


Many who are charged with educating 
the young gratify this desire late in 


life by rigid economies that mean 
self-denial for years. 


Why not use The Prudential Endowment 
Policy for the purpose P 


It Protects you while you 


are saving. 

















Che Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrrtp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















standing by his front feet had to use a 
telescope to see what his hind feet were 
doing. They arranged a chronology for 
him, putting the period of his reign be- 
tween the Winter of the Deep Blue Snow 
and the Spring that the Rain Came Up 
From China. By 1860, the French-Cana- 
dian had become an American legendary 
hero. Paul Bunyan, as he is today, is 
absolutely American. He provides an 
outlet for the national love of telling 
“whoppers”, and portrays the pioneer 
lavishness and profusion. 

The Paul Bunyan legends have not 
changed materially since they were first 
told. They do not form a. unified narra- 
tive, but are a group of. heterogeneous 
anecdotes.. However, when the camp 
story-teller gets started on a Paul Bunyan 
yarn, if he has a good imagination, he 
may be able to spin out a long recital, 
lasting anywhere from an hour to three 


ays. 

A Paul Bunyan myth must be heard in 
the proper setting and should arise en- 
tirely unpremeditated to be in all its 


glory. Told at a regular bunkhouse serv-. 


ice,. one of these stories is a marvelous 
creation, and wonderful to hear, but told 
in an ordinary place by a person who is 
not a logger, the same marvel becomes 
just another funny story. 


Outside the wind is howling through 
the woods, the snow is piled high; inside 
the men press close to the big heater in 
the bunkhouse. Someone remembers a 
night in Paul Bunyan’s camp which was 
just like this, only so much worse that 
Big Ole, the blacksmith, had to bolt iron 
straps over the logs to keep them from 
being sucked up the chimneys. Some- 
one else remembers Big Ole, and tells 
about the time he carried one of Babe’s 
ox-shoes for half a mile and sank knee- 
deep into solid rock at every step. This 
seems to be the cue for the story-teller 
of the gang to launch forth into one e of 
his famous creations. 

Camp bards are becoming a minus 
quantity very fast in these days when 
every camp office and every bunkhouse 
has a radio. The art of bringing forth 
tales and songs, as characteristic of the 
country as the scenery itself, is fast being 
trampled under the feet of a high culture. 





Literary Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): et Cates 
Underhill, Central High School, Su- 


perior, Wis. “Paul Bunyan, the Lo, 
ger Hero.” Teacher, Miss Lulu i. 
Dickinson. 


Second Prize ($5): Winifred Ross, 
17, Tucson (Ariz.) High School. 
“The Verseless Poet.” Teacher, Miss 
Alice Lombard Vail. 

Third Prize ($3): Robert Hatfield 
Chase, Peekskill (N. Y.) High School. 
“An Interview with Stuart Chase.” 
Teacher, Miss Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Honorable Mention: Vivian Cor- 
nelia Wienner, 17, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich. ; Doris Mc- 
Gregor, 17, Montrose (Colo.) County 
Hig School ; Anne Wythe Je 
16, The Tutoring School, Norfolk, Va.; 
Edwin George Richard Bruell, 17, 
Central High School, Muncie, Ind.; 
Alfhild Vivian Nelson, 16, 
(Alaska) High School. 











Here are the WINNERS 


of the BRADLEY 


LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINTING AWARDS 


A surprising technique was shown in the many 
linoleum block prints submitted—even by those 
who had only limited experience ‘in this type of 
art work. Even more to be admired was the origi- 
nality shown by many of the entrants.. We con- 
gratulate the winners and also those who were 
not mentioned in the award column but whose 


work deserves a great deal of praise. 


In all types of art work, the correct materials are 
necessary for work worthy of recognition. 


Bradley Art Materials 


are recognized as standard equipment through- 
out the country. They are made by an organiza- 
tion intimately associated with progress in school 
art work for more than half a century. With 
Bradley materials you are assured of the quality 
and uniformity that insures consistent results, 


Tempera Paints Crayons 
Water Colors Drawing Boards 
Block Printing Material Art Books 


Construction paper. of all kinds 


A Bradley catalog will be. sent to you on request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston . 


First Prize, $50.00. George 
Tsutakawa, 
School, Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Hannah Jones. 


pone Prize, $25.00. 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. 
Cordelia Perkins. 


Third Prize, $15.00. David 
Chun, San Francisco (Calif.) 
Continuation High School. 
Teacher, Gertrude 8B. Ed- 
wards. 


“Linoleum Block Printing” by 
Ernest W. Watson—the out- 
standing book on this subject 
was awarded each of the fol- 
lowing ten entries: 


Chicago 









































Broadway High 


Estan 


Phoenix (Ariz.) 


Imler, 


Robert Behr 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nicholas Cichonovich 
Detroit, Mich. 


Nathan Dennis 
Oakland, Calif. 


Marie Dumas 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Francis Jmamie 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Roswell Keller 
New York City 


Francis W. Lincoln 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Blair Puccio 
Springfield, Ill. 


Stanley Sodkin 
Newark, N. J. 


Robert Thomson 
Kearny, N. J. 


Atlanta 





EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 
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212, BRUCE AVENUE 


~ artists will create new 
designs that will not cost 
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" HAT kind of a racket is 
yours, Joe?” 

“A D & M Regent. What’s yours?” 

“Last year’s. It’s not so hot.” 


They played three sets. Joe won, 6-4, 6-2, 
6-0. Was he proud? You bet he was! And 
this is what he thinks about 4is D & M 
Regent. 

“You get a peach of a grip on it and it’s 
balanced just right.. Look at the reinforce- 
ments at the shoulders—black walnut 
veneer wound with orange and black cord. 
It’s tightly strung with red waterproof silk 
and there’s that extra stringing around the 
striking center. Boy, it’s speedy! ‘T'he best 
racket I’ve ever had. And it doesn’t show 
wear at all!” 


Other D & M Rackets from $2.50 to $15.00 


D &M “No-Rip” Thumb Glove 


New model; palm and 
thumb cut from one piece 
of leather, eliminating the 
thumb seam where most 
gloves first show wear. 
High quality cowhide with 
horsehide lining. Endorsed 
Price, $7.00. by “Wally” Berger. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Send coupon for FREE 
illustrated D &-M Cata- 
log, and ask your dealer 
for D & M Products. If 
he can’t supply you, 
we'll gladly ship direct. 















The Book Review Contest 


The Complete Poems of Emily Bronté, edited 
by Clement Shorter. George H.-Doran:Co. 
The poems of Emily Bronté are gaining a 

currency among modern readers in propor- 
tion with her fame as the author of that one 
unforgettable novel, Wuthering Heights. We 
are surprised and then pleased ‘to discover 
three of her poems in the pages of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, or a larger selection 
scattered throughout such a charming -anthol- 
ogy as Mr. De la Mare’s Come Hither. In the 
present volume we have what is perhaps the 
first collection of her verse that is both com- 
prehensive and careful; in which authenticity 
is in each case almost definitely proved by 
sure means, and those few poems excluded 
which have been formerly published mis- 
takenly under her name. 

It is an excellent book, quietly printed, as 
an edition of Emily Bronté’s works should 
always be done, and it is uniform with two 
other volumes which include the immensély 
inferior poetry of her two sisters. 

feel- that one should not write a great 
deal of this woman. She comes within the 
circle of no literary laws and rules; the critic 
has no: business with her. Under the fierce 
light of her nature, the critic is a very awk- 
ward article, heavy-handed, his rules an ab- 
surdity. One can only say that this woman— 
this girl, even—has managed to burn inte the 
few sheafs of her poetry unforgettable things, 
unforgettable memories, impressions that are 
old as her Yorkshire hills: sky, and moor, and 
drear heath-prospect—so that when we read 
we are glad in the peculiar way that she was 
glad, when she saw her thorn-trees against 
the clouds and her brown moors under the 

wavering curtains of the rain! 

—Arthur Peters, 17 
Baldwin High School, Birmingham, Mich. 
Teacher, V. McGiffin 
« 


August, by Knut Hamsun. Coward, McCann, 
ne. 

Resuming the adventures of those ne’er- 
do-wells, Edevart and August, splendidly be- 
gun in Vagabonds, Knut Hamsun recently 
completed his greatest allegory, August. In 
the former study. he sketched Norwegian 
society by allowing these two to wander over 
the country; he here. confines his locale to 
their native Polden. Edevart is subordinated, 
and August becomes predominant. 

August, the braggart, returns home after 
twenty years and is astonished to find that 
although the Poldeners are still enjoying that 
soil-bound sustenance, they- have no other de- 
sire than to remain. smugly insouciant to 
world innovations. His “Americanism” is re- 
sponsible. for his. abortive attempt to intro- 
duce industrialism. Having muddled, he is 
reclaimed by wanderlust; and life in Polden 
flows sluggishly on. 

In August, we see the writer as a word 

inter dealing in impressionistic portraiture. 
He hints at the atmosphere by revealing its 
effect on mankind. The cause, the incidentals 
—the aggregate are mirrored in the result. 
Never does.one sense more than a single im- 
pression, but through the technique of the 
writer, one becomes fully aware of a satisfy- 
ing completeness. This is the secret of Ham- 
sun’s. magnitude. 

Time has wrought a great change on Ham- 
sun. The sordidness that personified The 
Growth of the Soil has mellowed to the subtler 
blend exemplified in August, but every ves- 
tige of reality has been preserved. While the 
reality of the earlier work bled freely like an 
open sore, that of August lurks omnipresently 
in the background to descend periodically, 
wreaking disillusionment, stifling individ- 
ualism. 

Before August was written, the former was 


unquestionably Hamsun’s masterpiece; but 
from these later pages steps August, whose 
magnificent inconsistencies have secured that 
immortality which will persist long after the 
former classic is forgotten. 
—Maurice Earle Atkinson, 16 
Long Beach (Calif) Polytechnic High School 
Teacher, Miss Marie Maples Preston 


@ 
Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

It was in My Antonia that I really came to 
know Willa Cather. I have. never forgotten 
that vivid experience in which I shared the 
joys and sorrows of the Nebraskan pioneers 
and made new and cherished friendships. 
That has always been Miss Cather’s especial 
ability. And in her novel Shadows on the 
Rock she takes- us back-.just as successfully 
to another day, long ago, on the shores of the 
broad St. Lawrence at Quebec. 

Her story is about Euclide Auclair and his 
daughter Cecile, in the days of French su- 
premacy in Canada. Miss Cather has made 
this friendly, lovable apothecary the embodi- 
ment of the people who are shown against a 
rich background of pioneering life. That life 
during the eight. months in which the New 
World is.cut off from the Old, with its hopes 
and fears and personal struggles, is seen 
through the kind, philosophical eyes of this 
man and his daughter. 

I have always felt that Willa Cather has 
been chiefly concerned with the individual in 
a world that is both happy and turbulent and 
which has a great deal to offer in the way of 
happiness if we will only accept and trust it. 
In this novel we feel that the world of 17th 
century Quebec is contemporary with ours; 
that we, today, have to face problems just as 
fearlessly as they. 

The style of such novels is inevitably quiet 
and leisurely, possessing a charm that comes 
only from deep appreciation of life as it offers 
itself for consumption. This is excellently 
brought out in an incident of the wistful 
Jacques, child of misfortune who is be- 
friended by the Auclairs. “He-had never had 
anything of his own except his tcy beaver. 
. .- But to have (as Cecile had) a little cup, 
with your name on it... even if you died, it 
would still be there, with your name.” I have 
never found in any novel so true and rich an 
emotion as this. 

It is because of this dominant trait of Miss 
Cather to show character in an unpretentious, 
yet effective, manner that I like to call her 
America’s most conscientious writer and -the 
most artistic in emotional conceptions. 

Shadows on the Rock is a book which holds 
a significance that each reader will find for 
himself—to his complete joy and surprise. 

—Robert Weaver Killar, 18 
Lakewood (O.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Charlotte Coney 
@ 


Living Philosophies, by Albert Einstein and 
others. Simon and Schuster, Inc. 

Such a book as Living Philosophies, having 
the most potent word of any language in its 
title, is due some attention. Such notables as 
Albert Einstein, Hu Shih, the Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance, H. G. Wells, Theodore 








STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER 


Extra copies of the Student-Written 
Number may be purchased for 25 
cents each (single) or 6 cents each 
(in: quantities of ten or more). Ad- 
dress The Scholastic, 40 South Third 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Book Review Awards 


First Prize ($10): Arthur Peters, . 
17,-Baldwin High School, Birmingham, 
Mich. “Teacher, V. McGiffin. . 

Second Prize ($5): .Maurice Earle . 
Atkinson, . 16, Long Beach (Calif.) 
Polytechnic High School. Teacher, 

. Miss Marie. Maples Preston. 

Third Prize ($3): Rebecca Gold- 
berg, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Va. Teacher, Miss Eva 
Branch. 

Honorable Mention; Those pub- 
lished and: Mary Louise Perkins, Uni- 
versity High School, Oxford, Miss.; 
Franklin Dodds, 17, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Union High School; Marguerite Lu- 
rene Griffith, 17, Tulsa (Okla.) Cen- 
tral High School; Marian Wagner, 18, 
Central. High School, South Bend, 
Ind.; Eugenia Sproat, 15, Our Lady of 
Mercy High School, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth Fore, 17, Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebr.; Nedra Chap- 
man, 17, Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 











Dreiser, James Truslow Adams, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Beatrice Webb, and Julia Peterkin, at- 
tempting each in his own style to expound his 
thesis on life may or may not assure us with 
their solutions to the eternal question, but, at 
least, their theses may serve as criteria by 
which we may judge our own. 

J. B. S. Haldane elaborates an intricate and 
profound philosophy of an invisible world of 
real facts, anda false visible world which 
leads one into a labyrinth of doubts. It seems 
extremely radical to Mrs. Peterkin’s simple 
interpretation of a universe existing under 
fixed laws. What a comfort to discover Bea- 
trice Webb is also out of sympathy with Hal- 
dane’s curt mathematical statements! To 
read Irving Babbitt’s thesis is to delve into a 
sea of “isms”. And so throughout this com- 
pact hook one receives many jolts which make 
the reader ponder. If the “great minds” can- 
not agree, surely one’s own belief is just as 
good a standby—so there you are. 

Living Philosophies confirms still more the 
great diversity of thoughts in this democratic 
world of ours. I know of no better tonic for 
the complacent, indifferent, settled person, or 
of more virulent poison for the religious 
fanatic than this book of living credos. 

It is enough to say that Living Philosophies 
makes one think. That, alone, is quite an 
order for a book. 

—Juliette Yvonne Caron, 19 

Hartford (Conn.) High School 

Teacher, Miss Mercy A. Brann 
e 


Mourning Becomes Electra, by Eugene 
O’Neill. Horace Liveright. 
Eugene Gladstone O’Neill, American 


dramatist, twice receiver of the Pulitzer Prize, 
recently had his latest play Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, presented by the Theatre 
Guild in New York where it met with great 
success and extravagant praises. It is a mor- 
bid version of an ancient fatalistic theme de- 
veloped by the classic Greeks. The story 
which he retells in modern style is that of the 
fated house of the Atridae, a subject on 
which Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
have all been heard. The play concerns the 
return of Agamemnon from the ten-year siege 
of Troy; his murder by his wife Clytaemnes- 
tra and her lover, Aegisthus; the revenge exe- 
cuted on the murderess and her paramour by 
her son, Orestes, at the instigation of-his sis- 
ter, Electra, and the pursuit of the matricide 
by the Furies. O’Neill remarks through his 
title that thus mourning is very suitable for 
Vinnie, his modern Electra. The author has 


made a trilogy of three plays: The Home- 
coming, in which. Brigadier General, Ezra 
Mannon,; just returned from the Civil War to 
his New England: home, is: murdered .by his 
wife, Christine;. Fhe Hunted, showing. Chris- 
tine, anxious to elope with Adam Brant, her 
lover. Lavina suspects her mother, denounces 
her to Orin, the brother, demands the death of 
Brant, calmly announces the deed to. her 
mother, terming it retribution.» Her. mother 
forthwith commits suicide; The Haunted, re- 
vealing more of Vinnie’s character, shows her 
to haye the hereditary traits. of her mother. 
She realizes. this,.and repentent, lives her life 
among the shadows of the dead. : 

The play is unusual in its.complete ado 
tion of the Greek classic form. The swift, 
extensive action, the chorus of villagers at the 
opening -of..each-scene, the sense of fate—all 
are. Greek, and they achieve a-heretofore un- 
imagined fatalistic atmosphere. 

—Warren Roudebush, 17 
William McGuffey High School, Oxford, Ohio 
'. Teacher, Miss Pearl:M. Corl 








The Son of. Davy Jones 
(Continued from page 20) 


voice has a slight purr in it. He walks out 
with a padding step to the front of the table, 
and facing Bill, begins to smile.). 

Ruras: Have I ever asked you not to shout 
in my presence? (His right. hand goes back 
to his coat and with calm deliberation begins 
to pull out a large pistol. Bill and Jonathan 
collapse in chorus. Jonathan. slinks back to 
the chest and the pistol drops from Bill’s limp 
hand. Rufas walks back to his chair and sits 
down again. He begins to eat with a side 
glance at the cook.) You may go, steward, 
the dinner is excellent! (Exit Bill.. Rufas 
sits in the chair and finishes his dinner.) 
Some more wine, boy. (Jonathan pours the 
wine with a trembling hand and tries to slink 
out unobserved.) Please remain; there is 
more work for you to do. 

Younc JonatuHan (Glancing at the door): 
Yes, sir! (The faces of the other men appear 
at the door. As one of the men makes a slight 
noise to attract Jonathan’s attention, Rufas 
looks up and purrs. The stage is going 
darker.) 

Ruras: Some walnuts, please. On the 
Spanish plate. (Jonathan takes from the cabi- 
net a large silver platter and-a dozen walnuts 
which he sets on the table. Rufas cracks sev- 
eral with the butt of his pistol and slowly 
chews them. In the meantime, -he tilts the 
silver tray till it reflects the figures at the 
door. Then, without warning, he fires -over 
his shoulder, shooting Howard who falls full 
length over the door step. The others enter, 
armed to the teeth; Jonathan runs to Bill who 
hands him a cutlass.-.Rufas goes on drinking 
his wine, his back to the door. Then Jacque 


(Continued on page 40) 





SAPLINGS, 1932 
The Pulitzer Prizes of American Youth! 


You will want this permanent, record 
of the Scholastic and. National High 
School Awards of 1932, of which this 
Student-Written-- Number » gives. only 
a bare sample. Saplings is a beautiful 
cloth-bound book, worthy of a place 
in. any library. It contains all prize- 
winning literary contributions and 
many honorable mention manuscripts, 
as well as the-Jeaders in the Quill and 
Scroll Journalism Contests. 


$1.50 postpaid Ready June 1 
‘ ADDRESS , 
The Scholastic, 40 South Third St. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE CONTEST 
IS OVER... 


but you may still obtain 

these valuable Instruction 

Sheets on HOW TO DRAW 
AND PAINT IN INK! 








O the student-winners of the Higgins’ 

Award Contest whose names appear in 
this issue of the Scholastic (see page 41) 
we extend our hearty congratulations! To 
the many others who have fallen just short 
of such achievement, we extend our thanks 
and best wishes—for there will be another 
bigger and better contest next Fall. Don’t 
forget to write Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 
271. Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., early next 
September for full details! 


We're willing to wager that all who have par- 
ticipated in this year’s contest will have ob- 
tained a wide amount of pleasure and experi- 
ence in handling both brush and pen, that 
can be turned to advantage for many things 
both in school and out. 


INSTRUCTION SHEETS ON 
“HOW TO DRAW” STILL AV AILABLE 


During the Contest we distributed many sets of 
instruction sheets on How To Draw and Paint in 
Drawing Ink, by Arthur L. Guptill, nationally 
known authority and teacher. Even 
though the contest is closed there is still 
such a demand for them that we have 
decided to continue distributing them 
on the same basis as formerly. If you 
haven’t received a set, just purchase 
a bottle of Higgins’ Waterproof or 
General Black Drawing Ink, or better 
still, any one of the eleven brilliant 
and beautiful Colors that meets your 
fancy. Send us the label from the 
bottle you buy and we'll see that 
you get a set of instruction sheets 
without delay. 


OUT THIS COUPON! 


Saar a ne ee aera ere 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me set of six instruction sheets on HOW 
TO. DRAW, for which I enclose a label’ from a new 
bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 








Name. 





“Address 
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SO many excellent wood carvings bite hewn cuuast for ULSTER Knife 
Wood Carving Awards that it was a most difficult task for the judges to 
select the winner. Many of those who did not-receive awards exhibited much 
talent. So, strange as it may seem, we also wish to congratulate. the losers. 
Almost every entrant did well. And, whether -you- won or lost,-we hope that 
you found much pleasure in wood carving and that you will keep it up. There 
are always many opportunities to win prizes for wood carving and we have 
no doubt but what a number of the contestants will turn to wood carving as a 
vocation. Many famous artists are working in this medium today. 


When you carve wood, you will find the new ULSTER WOOD CARVER a 
real aid to fine craftsmanship. The illustration below shows this fine four 
blade knife and some of its uses. You will find the same fine quality in this 
knife that you have always found in the ULSTER Official Boy Scout Knife. 


If your local store has not yet stocked the 
ULSTER WOOD CARVER send $1.50 to 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 


THE 






Ellenville, New York 


WOOD 
CARVER 





| A Poultry Doctor 


By CARL WIKER FENNINGER 
George School, Bucks County, Pa. 


First Prize, “My Job” Contest 
Teacher, Miss Margaret A. Gist 


i two summers | had the op- 
portunity to. work as an assistant to 
a veterinary surgeon in the blood-testing 
of chickens for the. Pennsylvania State 
Department of Agriculture. The per- 
formance of this occupation does not re- 
quire any particular physical strain, but 
does require some knowledge of poultry 
and veterinarian methods. 


The night before we were to test we 
would catch approximately the number 
of birds we would be able to test. the next 
day. These birds were placed in regular 
poultry crates and the following. morn- 
ing were culled so as to remove unwanted 
birds.. Culling is the process of determin- 
ing the egg-laying properties and gen- 
eral outward appearance of the birds. 
All birds not discarded in the cul] were 
immediately banded and a test-tube 
marked with the number of the band. 
At any time a tested chicken is killed, 
this band must be returned to the State 
Agriculture Bureau. 


The next operation was the plucking 
of feathers from the under part of the 
wing, and then a vein is severed by a 
razor blade and a small quantity of blood 
is removed and put into the test-tube hav- 
ing the number of the corresponding leg 
band. These tubes are sent to Harrisburg 
where they are subjected to a laboratory 
test to ascertain if there are any cholera 
germs present in the blood. If any 
samples are found to. be diseased, a list 
of these numbers is returned to the 
owner and then begins the worst job of 
all. In order to remove about thirty dis- 
eased birds we must catch fifteen hun- 
dred and inspect the bands of all until we 


(Continued on next page) 











The Right Colours 


Improve ordinary work and make master- 
pieces ists. 


the hands of skilled art 

Comparison with 
other colours will 
show that prices are 
——— and some 

» even lower. 

Winsor & Newton’s 
Finely Prepared Oil 
and Water Colours 
do not i and are 





the result of 100 years persever- 
ance in Bey? making to = the finest 
quality at all times. 


Write for Folder “S” and nearest dealer. 


WINSOR & NEWTON Inc. 
31 East 17th St., N. Y. C. 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 


cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sup- 
50c 





Supplement only 10c 





Price List and sample card on request. 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 

















RECOMMENDED ART MAGAZINES 





THE ART pieest, 2 national news-magazine of art, pre- 
sents a profusely i trated, review of the art news ‘and 
opinion of the ey Special rate to students and in- 
structors, $2 per year. 116 E. 59th St., New York. 





Archery Tackle 

from the Ozarks 

= - ms- 
is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. 

FREE send for our instructive 1932 Catalog ‘‘25"° 

and special offer to Schools and Camps. 
OUTDOOR co. 

CLINTON, MISSOURI 








“My Job” Awards 


First Prize ($10): Carl Wiker Fen- 
ninger, 19, George School, Bucks 
County, “A Poultry Doctor.” 
Teacher, Miss Margaret A. Gist. 

Second Prize ($5):. Michael Kole- 
sar, 16, Swoyerville ( Pa.) High School, 
“Caddies Are Cynics.” Teacher, Miss 
Agnes K. Condon. 

Third Prize ($3): Shirley Duncan, 
17, Polytechnic -— * School, Long 
Beach, California. “Life—On Three 
Strings.” Teacher, Miss Marie Maples 
Preston. — 

Honorable Mention: Akiyoshi Kuri- 
yama, * McKinl h — Hon- 
olulu. Hawaii. Teacher, Miss M. 
Neill; Julian H — Bt 19, 

Savannah (Ga.) High Seb Teacher, 
Mr. Lowry Ai, 1 Saukebes Zz, 
16, Proviso H 
Tl. Teacher, Mee Eileen White, John 
Marion Poling, 18, Bartlesville (Okla.) 
High School. Teacher, Miss Mary Pax- 
ton; Bernice Ross, 17, Central High 
School, Superior, Wisconsin Teacher, 
Miss Lulu J. Dickinson. 




















The Polish Corridor 


By NITA GAVARIS, 16 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 
First Prize, Current Events Contest’: : Teacher, Miss Mary Perkins 


“TyOwW long?” 

This is what all Germany is ask- 
ing. How long will the Polish Corridor 
divide Germany into East Prussia and 
Germany proper? The German people 
--search in vain for this provision in Wood- 
row Wilson’s “fourteen points”; yet, 
these same “fourteen points” were to be 
the basis of the peace treaty. 


When the strip of land which extends 
from Poland to the city of Danzig on the 
Baltic Sea and which includes the Vis- 
tula River was taken from Germany and 
handed to Poland, the reason given was 
that Poland needed an outlet to the sea. 
This was in keeping with Wilson’s idea 
of no economic barriers. But what about 
Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia? 
They, too, were land-locked countries, 
but they received no land. Instead, the 
Elbe, the Danube, the Oder, and the 
Rhine rivers were _ internationalized, 
thus affording these countries access to 
a body of water. 

Obviously, then, the formation of the 
Polish Corridor was a move to weaken 
Germany, as the internationalization of 
the Vistula River would have sufficed for 
Poland just as the internationalization 
of the other rivers have sufficed for 
Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

That the formation of the Polish Cor- 
ridor has weakened Germany is very 
evident. Germany has been robbed of 
much of her economic strength through 
the loss of the trade of the Vistula River 
and through the difficulty in trading 
across the Corridor, although this last 
difficulty has been somewhat lessened by 
allowing sealed cars to pass through this 
strip of territory without paying a tariff. 
Then, too, the East Prussian farmers 








A Poultry Doctor 
(Continued from preceding page) 


find and remove the few undesirable 
birds. All this has to be done at night 
since it would be practically impossible 
to catch a large flock during the day, be- 
cause chickens have a habit of rushing 
into a corner and thus smothering those 
of their number who are unfortunate 
enough to be on the bottom of the pile. 
If the birds are caught at night, how- 
ever, they are so sleepy that they do not 
bother to crowd each other. 

Cholera in chickens, as far as I have 
discovered, is hereditary and not danger- 
ous to human beings, and I do not think 
very dangerous to the birds themselves. 
However, as soon as a flock has the dis- 
ease-infested birds removed from it, the 
general appearance and condition of the 
flock appears to be somewhat improved, 
and there is a greater demand for birds 
from this flock, both for breeding and 
eating purposes. Also eggs and young 
chicks are in greater demand and bring 
better prices if coming from a guaranteed 
tested flock. 


have experienced trouble with the Poles 
over the use of the Vistula River. When 
Poland received the Corridor she was 
given land extending one hundred yards 
on the right bank of the river Vistula; 
thus many farmers in East Prussia were 
left without an outlet for their products. 
Poland finally allowed one little town in 
East Prussia to be used as a river port. 
However, the farmers still have trouble 
because Poland does not keep the river 
dredged. 

Besides an economic loss, there has 
been a military weakening. Germany finds 
it hard to protect East Prussia while 
separated as she is; but as East Prussia 





Current Events Awards 


First Prize ($10): Nita Gavaris, 
16, Scott High School, Toledo, O. 
Teacher, Miss Mary Perkins. 

Second Prize ($5): Marvin Milan, 
18, Colorado School for Deaf and 
Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Teacher, Charles E. Kaufman. 

Third Prize ($3): Wilma Ruth 
Keener, 18, Berea (Ky.) Academy. 
Teacher, Miss Elisabeth D. Peck. 

Honorable Mention: Dorothy May 
Storll, 18, Meadville (Pa.) High 
School; Leva Lillard, 16, Smithville 
(Mo.) High School; Alan Fite, 15, 
Peekskill (N. Y.) High School ; Geneva 
Elizabeth Dearing, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) 
High School; Lewis Anthony Dexter, 
16, Cambridge School, Kendal Green, 
Mass.; Albert Wesson, 17, Humes 
High School, Memphis, Tenn.; An- 
drew Ostrem, 19, Central High School, 
Fargo, N. D.; Eloise Alberson, 15, Pe- 
troleum (Ind.) High School; Ruth 
Blakeslee Hale, 16, Manchester 
(Conn.) High School; Crescence Hope 
— 17, Silver Creek (N. Y.) High 

ool. 











is valuable agricultural land, it is es- 
sential that she be protected. 


Both Germany and Poland put forth 
claims to the region in-the Polish Corri- 
dor. Poland argues that she was the 
original owner of the land, and that the 
land is necessary to her as it furnishes 
an outlet to the sea. Germany argues 
that. her country should not be divided. 
that she should be able to protect East 
Prussia, and that the land belongs to 
her according to the principle of nation- 
ality. This last claim is questionable for 
the population of the Corridor is not 
predominantly German, but rather a 
mixture of races. However, the Poles are 
trying to force out all Germans. 


To keep a large and once powerful 
country like Germany divided for any 
length of time is unnatural—in this case, 
unnecessary. Germany has already been 
weakened in many ways by the Treaty 
of Versailles. This division, which makes 
her still weaker, is not needed. As for 
Poland, the Vistula as an international 
river should satisfy her needs in the 
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A New Service. 


for 
Art and Craft Teachers 





Now you can have Leathercraft developed expressly 
for the classroom. 


From the simple attractive articles which even begin- 
ners will not find difficult you can quickly direct your 
students, step by step, to strikingly beautiful Leather- 
craft proj These proj afford your students the 
widest possible range of artistic expression for they in- 
volve craftsmanship, drawing, modeling and applied 
design. 

In addition to this Leathercraft Classroom Service we 
can also supply distinctive craft leathers cut to shape or 
in whole skins, and all tools and accessories needed for 
these projects. 

In accordance with the establishment of Leathercraft 
as a definite craft course Scholastic Awards will be given 
during the next school year’ for Leathercraft and for 
design applied to leather. 

Write to the Leathercraft Studios, Graton & Knight 
Company, Worcester, M h ts, for pl infor- 
mation. 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
Graton & Knight Company 
Worcester, Mass. 








124 Page Leathercraft Book and Supplement................ 5% 
Supplement only ..................- .. 10¢ 
Free price list—sample card on request 











PLAYS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


1932 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Send for this latest FREE catalogue describ- 
ing thousands of short and full length plays, 
including latest Broadway successes for col- 
leges, high schools, clubs, societies, churches, 


1932 SELECTED LIST OF 
SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
With an introduction, “Why Produce Plays?” 
Send for this special booklet describing over 
two hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production. These 
plays have proved successful in high schools, 
colleges, churches, clubs, societies and wher- 
ever else they have been produced. 
Either or both of the above booklets sent 
FREE OF CHARGE on request. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Dept. S 
25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif, 











LINOLEUM BLOCK 


Printing Supplies 
P. PEIFFERG& CO, 5 Columbia St. 























same way as other countries’ needs have 
been satisfied. 

The Corridor will continue to be a sore 
spot in European relations until ~some 
change is made. Why. not. make. this 
change in the form of the international- 
ization of the Vistula? 
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or the best results in 
Wood and Linoleum 
Block Printing .... 
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“DESERTED” 


Block print by Ernest W. Watson proofed on 
JAPAN PAPER—the choice of artists 


» 4 


Mr. Watson has designated four types of 
JAPAN PAPER which he uses and recom- 
mends to high school block print artists. 


GOYU No. 3954—A very absorbent white 
paper exquisite in texture. It will take any 
number of colors, printed in succession while 
wet. The very best paper obtainable for wood 
and linoleum block printing. 

24 Sheets 74%4x10% $ .90 


YEDOGAWA—A thin, smooth, white paper 
for single impressions; i.e., black prints or 
any single color. Professional wood engrav: 
ers ~ this paper. It is ideal for linoleum as 
well, 


24 Sheets 7%x10% $ .45 








SHOJI—A firm stock in delicate cream color, 
takes two or three colors nicely. Permits suc- 
cessive printing without waiting for under 
colors to dry. 


48 Sheets 8x11 $ .60 
. 
MULBERRY—Similar in quality to Shoji 

but white in color. 
24 Sheets 854x124 $. 45 


Cost of entire assortment...................--0---+ $2.40 
Items may be purchased separately. 








Minimum amount sold $1.50 


Vv 





Imported and Carried in Stock by 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
Established 1901 


109 East Thirty-first Street, New York 


806 Witherspoon Building 453 Washington Street 
Philadelphia Boston 


Enclosed find $................... for which please send 
me the following (order. by name) 
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Records of the Santa Fe Trail 


By JEROME MARTIN 
Argentine High School, Kansas City, Kansas 
First Prize, Historical Article : : Teacher, Miss Frances E. Taylor 


LTHOUGH the Santa Fe Trail from 

the Missouri River to Santa Fe has 
been marked by monuments all along the 
route, there yet remain controversies as 
to whether or not some of them are in the 
right place. Memory had to be trusted. 
Wagon bosses were found who had 
freighted along it, and their word was 
worth having, but if they had gone to the 
late chief of detectives, Edward Boyle, 
who before becoming chief was on duty 
at the Union Station, Kansas City, they 
would have received accurate information. 
Not that Mr. Boyle ever. walked along 
with covered wagons, but his father did. 
Con. Boyle, the father, was a wagon boss 
for several of the regularly established 
companies, each of which followed a 
charted route. 

Edward Boyle, having been employed 
in the railway station, knew every stop 
between here and the coast, no matter 
what line it might be on. He was a peram- 
bulating unofficial information bureau, 
but if he were asked where Black Jack, 
Station 110, Wacherrie, or any of the old 
Santa Fe Trail points are or were, he had 
to go home and look at his father’s “dis- 
tance card”. He possessed the only one 
known to exist, except one which is in 
the archives of the government at Wash- 
ington.* It is framed and hangs on the 
wall. Beside it there is a Sante Fe rail- 
way time card, but the two are not much 
alike.. The railway time card has hours 
printed on it. The card which Wagon 
Boss Con Boyle moved by made no at- 
tempt to detail time of departure and 
arrival. Sometimes he made the journey 
in sixty days. Sometimes it took twice as 
long. All depended on the weather, the 
way the cattle stood the journey, and 
accidents. Then, too, sometimes a cav- 
alry detachment would gallop up and 
order the wagon boss to remain where 
he was until an argument with marauding 
Indians had been settled amicably or oth- 
erwise. Time meant next to nothing to 
the freighters. Freighting was costly, and 
step by step, instead of mile, charges 
were reckoned. 

The rare old distance card shows there 
were seventy-four places between Kansas 
City and the end of the trail at which 
freighters had to stop. Few of them were 
towns or villages. Some of them were 
water holes. -All of them were freighting 
points, however. According to Dr. John 
Locke and W. Wrightson; who measured 
the distance for the rate clerk of the old 
Santa Fe Trailers, it was exactly 842 
miles from Kansas City to Santa Fe the 
way the ox trains stepped it off. 

“Father never would talk much about 
his freighting days,” said Mr. Boyle to 
his interviewer. “I asked him several 
times why he had some trick marks on 
his distance card which he used to sit 
and look at so often. He told me that he 

* A copy of the card was appended to this article, 


showing mileage between stops, and places where men 
were killed in battle, but is too long to reprint here. 


had had trouble at two of them and there 
was a grave at another, but he never said 
what the trouble was. He told about the 
grave, though.” 

The reason the elder Boyle spoke of 
the. grave was that two rather wealthy 
women came out from Philadelphia about 
twenty-five years ago and sought Wagon 
Boss Boyle. They wanted to know where 
their brother’s body was buried. There 
had been a brush with some Indians near 
old Fort Machey, and one of Boyle’s men 
was killed. He was buried “a piece off 
the trail” so as not to be distur and 
bearings were taken from some hillocks. 
A wooden cross was erected and some 
rocks were put on top of the grave to 
protect it. 

The sisters told Mr. Boyle they wanted 
to remove the body of their brother to a 
cemetery, but Mr. Boyle said he was sure 
they could not: When they went to the 
place indicated on the card they could 
not even find the locality. Sand storms 
quickly changed the surface of the ground 
in that sandy country. 

“Father had about fifteen wagons: in 
his train,” said Mr. Boyle. “He worked 
five span of oxen in each string. Oxen 
were better than horses or mules because 
they could forage. All they needed was 
grass. Horses had to have grain, and the 
wagons were too full and too heavy: to 
allow any feed to be carried. 

“Everybody walked. It was too tire- 
some to ride, as they did only from ten 
to twelve miles a day. Twenty had been 
done, but the oxen did not like it. Father 
used to say you cannot reason with an 
ox team. There are too many of them in 
the string and all of them think differ- 
ently. His business was to get the train 
through as fast as possible and as safe as 
possible.” 








Historical Article Awards 


First Prize ($10): Jerome Martin, 
19, Argentine High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas. “Santa Fe Trail Rec- 
ords Are Brought to Light.” Teacher, 
Miss Frances E. Taylor. 

Second Prize ($5): Joseph Donvito, 
17, Blodgett Vocational High School, 
Syracuse, New York. “Diplomatic Rev- 
olution Before the orld War.” 
Teacher, Miss Frances T. Downing. 

Third Prize ($3): Marjorie Bar- 
nett Wing, 17, Tutoring School, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. “On Pleasure Bent.” 
Teacher, Miss L. Minerva Turnbull. 

Honorable Mention: 

Stanley MacAlvay Rosewater, 15, 
Central High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Lois Marguerite Daniels, 17, El Paso 
(Texas) High School. 

Opal Byerly, 16, Neligh (Nebraska) 
High School. 

Perry M. Williams, 18, Phoenix 
(Arizona) Union High School. : 

Guy Francis Little, 18, Central High 
School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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THE QUILL AND SCROLL 
AWARDS 


RESULTS of the Quill and Scroll Jour- 

nalistic Contests, conducted by Quill 
and Scroll, National Honorary Society for 
High School Journalists, are given below. 
Space will not allow of publishing the 
prize-winning entries in the manuscript 
divisions, but the prize-winning cartoon is 
reproduced on page 49. Lists of honorable 
mention students will be published in Quill 
and Seroll Magazine, and prize-winning 
manuscripts will appear in Saplings. Photo- 
graphs of the first prize winners appear 
below. 





Carolee Borden Lawrence MacDonnell 
Mobile, Ala. Dorchester, Mass. 
1s¢ Prize, News Story Ist Prize, Interview 





Marguerite Griffith Robert Terralt 
Tulsa, Okla. Lakewood; Ohie 
1st Prize, Feature Story Ist Prize, Column 


Sheilah Beckett 
Portland, Ore. 
1st Prize, 
Cartoon 





George O. Spencer 
Portland, Ore. 
Ist Prize, Sports Story 


NEWS STORY: First Prize, Carolee Borden, Murphy 
High Scheel, Mobile, Ala.; Second Prize, Walter Wil- 
liams, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Thitd Prize, Robert A. Dillon, Englewood High School, 
Chieago, Il 

FEATURE STORY: First Prize, Marguerite Grif- 
fith,Tulsa_ (Okla.) Central High School; Second Prize, 
Shirley Rowe, Business High School, Washington, 
D. C.; Third Prize, Areta Timken, Paola (Kan.) High 
School. 

INTERVIEW: First Prize, Lawrence MacDonnell, 
Dorchester (Mass.) High School for Boys; Second 
Prize, Eileen McGrath, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Ill.; Third Prize, Verna Clate Armstrong, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

COLUMNS: First Prize, Robert Terrall, Lakewood 
(Ohio) High School; Second Prize, Lester J. Finne- 
gan, Syracuse (N. ¥.) Central High School; Third 
Prize, William Neill Hughes III, Evanston (Iil.) 
Township High School. 

SPORTS STORY: First Prize, George O. Spencer, 
Grant’ High School, Portland, Ore.; Second Prize, Tom 
Wigal, la (Mont.) County High School; Third 
Prize, Norman <= Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, til. 

CARTOONS: First Prise, Sheilah Beckett, Grant 
High, School, Portland, Ore.; Second Prize, Helen 
Hatch, Savannah {Ga.) High School; Third Prize, 
oar Dietrich, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 


. 


Ay board bo judges who generously served to select 
he winners in the o_o awards is as follows: 


Bie F, Harrington, Direetor, Medill Schoot of Jour- 


ay owe ad Hur University; Tom Bashaw, Chicago 
Dal ae erbert Simons, sports staff, Chi- 
hag D. Vennard, artist, Chi- 


ca) York e im Medi hool of Journali: 
H. Georae Austin oe ede Se Chicago. _— 








Mareh away with a prize 


Way NOT? Why not march away with first 
prize? ... Somebody is going to earn the honor and it 
might as well be you. 


But before you release your entry — do a little judging your- 
self. Is your drawing smart looking? Does it have a sure, vivid 
touch that gives you pleasure as you look at it? Is the idea 
clever, and have you carried it out with original simplicity ? 


If you’re perfectly satisfied, send it along. But if you’re not, 
try again. Only this time, try using Drawlet Pens—and 
using them right. They are the best little tools when it 
comes to straight-forward, clean cut, vigorous drawing. 


Pen Lettering (50c) or the Drawlet Portfolio (75c) has a number 
of clever drawing suggestions that you might apply. Your 
stationer has them—or can secure them. 


Details about the Drawlet Pen Contest are in your copy of 
Scholastic Awards. Check them before you submit your 
entry. Then send it along! 

a 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 74 COOPER ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








ART TEACHERS 





t haves nd High ea fro inti 1 high yr ’ 
no} rin! (:) sc. 
Students. ‘The NEOGRAPH ETCHING PRESS is ART METAL 
recommended for all classes printing from Motel . 
Linoleum Cuts, Celluloid Plates, etc. and ‘ 
- JEWELRY 
WORK 
Equipment 





and Supplies 


Tools of all kinds for Jewelry, 
Silver, and Co per, Rose Ham- 
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2 7 Gold, Silver, Co er, ‘Brass, 
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be Madison Ave.; ay : Semi-Precious stones, Send for 
; ‘| our catalog B. 
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What ra 
“School” Colors? 


Often certain grades of colors are 

designated as “school” colors. Just 
what does this mean to the student 
in art.class ? 


Unfortunately, it means that a stu- 
dent is tempted to' use a medium 
that, nine times out‘of fen, is of 
inferior quality—and therefore 
totally unsuitable for art training. 


No one would attempt to learn 
music on a discordant piano. Then 
why attempt the study of art with 
colors that are equally discordant ? 


Today moreand more instructors are 
realizing the importance of purity, 
permanence and true color value 
—and therefore are recommending 
Weber Artists’ Colors—the choice 
of America's leading artists-painters. 


: 


TM. 


Write for catalog, color 

cards and address of 

nearest Weber distributor 
e 


F. Weber Company Award 


The F. Weber Company takes pleasure in spon- 
séring the Scholastic Award for the best ex- 
amples of dil painting done during 19321933. 


Prizes will be given for the best figures, . 
landscape, still life, illustration or decoration, 

either realistic or imaginafive in treatment. 

First prize $25; second prize $15; third prize 

$10; Five Honorable Mentions of Weber 

Ditettante Oil Color Outfits. 


F.° WEBER CO. Inc., Philadelphia 
Factories: Philadel h St. Lovis; Baltimore 





Mansifactiting Artists’ Colormen Since 1834 


WEBER 
Artists’ Colors 


Oll —. WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Célors thé Old. Masters Would Have Used 














The Son of Davy Jones 


(Continued from page 35) 


fires. Rufas leaps to his feet and draws his 
cutlass.) So, you are ready now? Come on, 


?let’s fight it out with swords like gentlemen, 


though you rum drinkers are the scum of the 
seas. (They surround him with cries. Rufas 
disarms Jacque, deals a terrific blow on Jona- 
than’s right shoulder, and kills Bill who folds 
up like a limp rag and rolls half-under the 
table. Jonathan crawls to the chest, his left 
arm clutched to his bleeding shoulder, whim- 
pering softly. Rufas wipes off his weapon 
with: a silk handkerchief, and turns to see 
Jacque, who has regained his weapon, and 
stands in the front, center, on guard.) Ah! 
Jacque! (They duel in the grand manner, 
for as long as the audience can stand it. Sev- 
eral times one stumbles over Bill’s legs. 
Young Jonathan crouches in the corner. It is 
dark and the moon shines in the window. 
Jacque duels with the swift movements of a 
professional cutthroat, and Rufas like a fenc- 
ing master, with a smile. Jacque makes a 
false move and is wounded in the chest. He 
gasps, but goes on fencing.) 

Jacque: Oh, what can I do? You are the 
Devil’s sén! (He dies, and stretches, almost 
gracefully, across the stage.) 

Ruras: To kill a man like him I must be. 
Now I am alone once more. I wonder if men 
are worth so little they have to dié for a pile 
6f gold: (A slight noise from Young Jona- 
than in the corner makes him turn toward 
the boy. Rufas takes a step toward him with 
a smile. Jonathan’s left hand goes out along 
ite floor, and takes the pistol dropped by 

ill.) 

Younc JonaTHAN (Screams): Don’t kill 
me! Don’t kill me! 

Ruras (Advancing a step): And why not? 
(Jonathan fires, hitting Rufas in the chest. 
He staggers and falls on the table. Jonathan 
runs to the door, trips on Howard, and falls 
with a groan. The moonlight falls full on the 
sea-chest, the rest of the stage is in total 
darkness. Rufas sinks to his knees and lies 
motionless for a moment.) 

JONATHAN (Jn a halting voice): What has 
happened? Are you dying? 

Ruras (In his usual suave voice) : Yes, I 
am dying. But I do not wish to die in the 
dark. Help me to the window, boy. (With 
great difficulty Jonathan helps him to the 
chest, where he leans, his elbows supporting 
him, his body stretched out on the floor, the 
moon shining full on his face. For a minute 
his face is hérrible, the smile and great pain. 
Then, as he gazes at the moon all the human 
suffering is blotted out, and his face is again 
merely a mask; but his voice is very emo- 
tional.) How beautiful is the moon. She is 
my friend and my comforter. She does not 
think me wicked, for all my wrong-doing has 
been hidden, in the dark, from her. 

JonaTHAN:. Can I help you any, sir? 
Would you liké some wine? 

* Ruras:. No, I want nothing. I last ate some 
walnuts, did I not? Now only the shells are 
left. When I am buried, put no flowers on 
my coffin, but only empty shells. When I am 
buried! Yes, I am dying, and what a death! 
I’ve been shof like e dog by a boy. But my 
heart tells mie that that boy will never shoot 
again! I am dying like a weak man after all 
but I thought I was the devil. Come on, lad; 
let’s sing my funeral hymn. (He sings the 
song sung before by the men, and Young Jon- 
athan joins in quaveringly, but the voice of 
Rufas rings with joy.) 

Send them down, Davy, 

Send them down, Davy, 

Send them down to Davy Jones! etc. 
(When he has sung the song twice Rufas 
sinks back, overcome with pain, but rouses 
himself to kiss a hand to the moon and speak 
in a voice of mockery to Jonathan.) 


(Continued on page 48) 











Travel Contest 
Open Until May 10th 


A FREE CRUISE 
of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


To one teacher for the best essay of not 
more than 1500 words on the subject: 
“Mediterranean Travel as an Aid to Pro- 
fessional Advancement”’. 

To one student for the best essay of from 
500 to 1,000 words on the subject: 
*““How a Mediterranean Cruise will Make 


me a Better Citizen’’. 


JNSTEAD of closing April 20th, as origi- 

nally announced, the closing date of the 
Travel Contest—fully described on the inside 
cover of your March 19th Scholastic—has 
been extended to May 10th. Almost two more 
weeks for you to write your essay and win one 
of these Cruises! 


SAIL FROM NEW YORK JULY 2nd 
RETURN SEPTEMBER 2nd 


On the luxurious world-cruising Dollar 
liner S. S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON you will 
visit 48 world-renowned cities, and 20 coun- 
tries and islands on 3 continents. Regular 
rates are only $690.00 up, with a special stu- 
dent’s rate of $550.00, but here is your chance 
to get YOUR trip free! 


TEACHERS 


Write Scholastic Travel Editor, 
155 East 44th St., New York City, 
for a Mediterranean Map to as- 4 
sist your students with their Es- | 
says. 


JAMES BORING , im 
CO., Ine. 


642 Fifth Ave., al 1 
New York 

” 
333 N. Michigan Ave., \\ 

icago N 

* q 
91 Forsyth St., N.W. 

Atlanta 
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CATALOG OF FIFTH NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 


Conducted by The Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
April 27 to May'11, 1932 


Special Award 


1 and 1A—-Jacob Krakowsky, 18, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) ‘High School. Teacher, Miss 
Garrabrant. Scholarship’ for one year’s 
study at Columbus Scheol of Art; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Awarded a scholarship last 
year but was unable to accept. . 


Prize ($15) anf Po Honorable Mention 
($5) with N, 
98—Mildred ‘Hetby, 17, Oakwood H. &., 
Dayton, Ohio.’ Teacher, Lou K: Weber. 
29—William Libby, 14, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. ? 
. 80—Nancy™ aga tg 18, Phillips H. 





$.; ‘Birmingham, Teacher, Belle 
George Bellows Memorial Comer. 
d 31—Warren Staton, 17, Steen H. S., 
Awards Dayton, . Qhio: er,” Martha’ K. 
Se Ch a i enh m . ~é 
Vv 2 ) worg a BP Agnes Desk: 32—Peter Yalch, 15, — Trade 
Scholarship for one. year’s study a@¢ School, Pittsbu » Pa. Teachers, R. S. 


Rhode Island. School of Design, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

3 and 3A—Michael Ursulescu, 19, Cass 
Tech.. H. S,,. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. Scholarship for one year’s 
study ‘at Art Institute ‘of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, lil, 
4-;Nevian Chess, 18, Arsenal Tech. H, 
S.. ianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 


Bard. Scholarship for one year’s study 
at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5—Galen Potter, 17, Stockton (Calif.) 
H.-S. Teacher, Amy Pabl. Alternate for 
scholarship. (Group of six prints.) 
6 and 6A—Peter Daswick, 16, Union 
He §., Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher, 
Florence Parsell. 4lternate for scholar- 


ship. 
Pictorial Arts 


7,. 7A, TB--Nancy Leitch, 17, Pea- 
body H. S.; ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Byrd M. Neel. Pictorial Arts Scholarship 
for one year's study at the Carnegie In- 
stitute ‘of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
8—Joseph Kieiger, 17, Fifth Ave. H. S., 
Pittsburgh; Pa: Teacher, Mary W. 
Speece. Second Prize, Pictorial Arts, $25. 
Altermate for Pictorial Arts’ Scholarship. 

9+-Geraldine Olinger, 14, John Marshall 
Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash.. Teacher, 
Bernice Moore. Third a 
Arts, $15. ° 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Pictorial Arts ($5): 

10—Victor Ball, 18, Polytechnic H. S., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. E. B. 
Fritz, ** , 
11—Charles Bowers, 17, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 
Bard. . 

12+-Sara Broudy, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

13——Jim Brower, 17, Charleston (W. 
Va.) H.-S. Teacher, Miss. Huston. 

14—Morris Graves, 20, Sr. H. S., Beau- 


mont, Texas. Teacher,:: Bernice Bur- 
rough. 

15—Edward Jung, 17, Tech. H. S., 
Oakland, Calif.- Teacher, Cora Beone. 


16—Louisa Kowalewski, 17, Gass Tech. 
H. S.,- Detroit, Mich. -Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

17~Arlo Lashbrook, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina A. 
Fleming. 

18--Robert Monroe, 18, Lawton (Okla.) 
H. S. oe Florence “oo 


19-—-George 
Z &., Ng Wash. Teacher, t. J. 
Piper. ‘ 


Decorative Design 


20—Mary Evola, 18, Pittshutg (Calif.) 
M. S:' Teacher, V. Lannis. First Prize, 
Decorative Design. Scholarship of one 
year to an art school. 

21—Elizabeth Bates, 16, Cass Tech. H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise Green. 
Second Prize, Decorative: Design, $25. 

22—Frances Smukler, 17,’ Glenville H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Tina G. 
Bernstein, Shares Third Prize ($15) and 
= Honorable Mention ($5) with No. 





The followi entries were 

awarded Honotable Mention in 

Decorative Design ($5): 

23—David Carlisle, 18, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. 5 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 


24—George Froeble,- 18,. Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, . Martha K. 
Schauer. 

25—Charles Hale, 16, Philli - $. 
Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Belle Conte. 

26—Lois Ingram, Y Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, . Ohio. eacher, Tina C. 
Bernstein. 


27—James Kosmena, 18, Chester (Pa.) 


Pictorial 


H. S. Teacher, Myra Boyle. Shares Third 


Kennedy and dD. E. Sullivan. 


Prints 
33—Robert McCloskey, 17, Hamilton 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, “Miss Slater. 


First Prize, Prints, one-year Scholarship 
to an_art school. 
‘34—~Ben Fortuna, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit;“Mich. “Teacher; ‘Nina A. Flem- 
wing. . Second Prize, Prints, $50. 
35~-Shiro Miyazaki; 18, ‘Garfield RB, &., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, A. M. Brown. 
Third Prize, Prints, $25. 
The following ten entries were - 
graded Honorable’ Mention in 
rints ($10 each): 


36—H. Donald Edwards, 16, Leaven- 
worth H. §., Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, 
Daisy Zug. 

87—Marie Sue LEisenhut, 18, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. : Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

38--Donald MacDonald, 20, Aliquippa 
(Pa:) H. S. Teacher, Joseph: F. Mar- 
chetti. 

39—Daniel Marks, 17, DeWitt Clinton 
> e S., New York City. Teacher, Miss 

riffin, 

40—Edward Martens, Jr., 16, Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Marion 
Wilder. 

41—Stanley Sodkin, 17, South Side 
Fo S., Newark, N. J. Teacher; Miss Shel- 

on, 





42—Geo dway H. 
S. Pant wor ber Hannah 
Jones. 


42A—Michael Ursulescu. See 3A. 
43—Aldren A. Watson, 14, Brookl: 
(N. Y.) Friends School. Prin., W v. L. 
Douglas. 
44—Edward Vandt, 18, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Union H, S$. Teacher, Cordelia M. Per- 


Milton Bradley Block 
Print Award 
_ diated 


45—George Ti: 21, ay 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Hannah 
Jones. First Prize, Milton Bradley Block 





Print, $50. 

46—Estan F. Imljer, 16, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Cordelia 
Perkins. Second Prize, Milton Bradley 


Block Print, $25. 
47—David Chun, 22, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Continuation H. S$, Teacher, 
Gertrude B. Edwards. Third Prize, Mil- 
ton Bradley Block Print, $15. 
The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Milton Bradley Block Print 
Award (Linoleum Block Print- 
ing book by Ernest W. Wat- 
son) ; 
48—Robert Behr, 18, Arsenal Tech. H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher,* Sara 


Bard. 
49—Nicholas Cichonovich, - 16, Cass 
Teacher, 


Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Louise L. Green. 
50—Nathan Dennis, 16, Roosevelt H. S., 


Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miss Nichol- 
son.- 
51—Marie Dumas, -17, Leavenworth 


. S., Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, Daisy 


ug. 
* §2—Francis Jmanie, 19, Leavenworth, 
H. S., Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, Daisy 


Zug 
B5Roewel Keller, 16, DeWitt Clipsge 


H. S., New York ‘City. Teacher, Miss 
Grille, ; 
5§4—Francis W. Lincoln, be ot 
; 


(Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Anthony Stav 
$$—-Blair Puccio, 20, ‘Springheld (i 

H, S. Teacher, Miss Knudson. 
$6—Stanle 

S., Newark, 
57—Robert ‘Thomson, 17, 


Sodkin, 17, South Side: H, 
. J. Teacher, Miss Sheldon. 
‘Kéarny “(N. 





J.) H. S. Teachers, E. Daggett and A. 
Skinner. 


American Crayon Company 
Awar 


58—George Daigle, 18, Cass Tech. H. 
S Detroit Teacher, Nina A. 
Fleming. Pie Be Prise, American Crayon 
Company Award, 

59-—George "Vanhuyse, 18, Cass Teck. 
g. 3 Berti, Mich. Teacher, M: 
Davis. Second Prize, American, Ges 
Company Award, $25. 

60—Joseph Grilletto, 15, Conneiley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. S. Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 
Third Prize, Ainerican Crayon Company 
Award, $15. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable. Mention -- 

the American Crayon Com 





Award (“Prang” Seshpete 

Set): 

61—Paul Bronder, 17, C Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. rose R. s. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 


62—Fred Cumer, 15, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

63—Michael Dzura, 17, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy. and D. F. Sullivan. 

64—William Kerby, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

65—Frances Kindel, 18, El 
(Texas) H.'S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 

66—Abe Marckason, 18, Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

67—Doris Menge; 17, Central H. ‘., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, E. M. 


Witter. 
68—Emil S. Singer, 17, Tech. H. S., 

Buffalo,,.N. Y. Teacher, H. Wunsch. 
69—Kathleen Smith, 19, Cass. Tech. 


H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise L. 


Green. 
70—Helen Ullery, 14, Chico (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Stanzbury. 


Esterbrook Drawlet Pen 
Award 
71—David Hill, 16, East H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Mary S. Collins. 
First Prize, Esterbrook Drawlet Pen, $25. 
72—Edythe Smith, 16, Northern H, S., 


Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise Bain. 
Second Prize, Esterbrook Drawlet Pen, 


stelle Wong, 17, Tech. H. S., Oak- 


Paso 


land, “Calif. Teacher, Gladys “Elam. 
| Prize, Esterbrook Drawlet Pen, 
10. , 


The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Esterbrook Drawlet Pen (Let- 

tering Set): 

74—Hazel Barrett, 16, Central H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Coah Henry. 

75—Morris Goldsholle, 16, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 
hg eng Ne 
S., Teacher, Eunice 
R ee 


77-—-Dolores. Lanctot, 16, Northern H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise Bain. 

78—Bernard Lev, 18, Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Taylor. 

79—Abe Marckason, 18, Abraham Lin- 
coln H. S., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 

80—Edgar Otto, 15, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Homer W. Mc- 
Adow. ’ 

81—Seymour Rabinowitz, 18, Abraham 
Lincoin H. S., Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Teacher, 
Leon’ Friend. . - 

82—Edwin ‘Thonipson, 18, Emmerich 
Manual Training H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Gladys Denney. 

83—Jean V. de; 16; North H. 


&.F ’ Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Louise Bain. 


Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil. . Award 
84—Grace Kramer, 17, Emmerich Man- 
ual Training H...S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teacher, Gladys  Derney, 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award, 


$50. ~ 
85—Harold; Warren, 17, Roosevelt Be 
s., Cana Ptr Teacher, Miss Nichol- 


15, Newtown H. 








First Prize, 


son. Second Prize, Eldorado 
Drawing Pencil Award, $25. 
86—John L. Cabore,°17, Forty Fort 
(Pz.) H. S. Teacher, Edna Maurer. 
Third Prizes Eldorado Master > aneeie 
Pencil Award, $15. . 


_ The followirig five onerieg were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pen- 
cil, Award ($5): - 

&7—Eleatior Colvin, 15, Queen. Anne 
H. S., Seattle, ‘Washi. Teacher, Clara’ B. 
Bush. 

&8—Edward Jung, 17,. Tech. ‘HL S., 
3. Be Calif. Teacher, Cora Boone: 

89—John Maresh, 18, West Tech.-H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen, 

20—Wesley Segner, 17, West Tech. 
= S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. ¥. 

en. 

- 91—Virginia Wilson, 16, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Lester M. Bonar. 


Chas. M. Higgins Awards 
Division A—Colored Inks 


92—Esther Freeman, 18, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind.’ Teacher, 
Roberta Stewart. First Prize, Chas. M. 
Higgins Award, $35. 

93—Harold Warren, 17, Roosevelt H. 
S.; Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miss: Nichol- 
son. Second Prize, Chas. M. Higgins 
Award, $15. 

94—Stella Wong, 17, Tech. H. S., 
Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Gladys Elam. 
— Prize, Chas. M. Higgins Award, 


. 


Master 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention 
the Chas. M. 


head 

(Set of Drawing Ss): 

95—Bill Cawrse, 16, Lakewood (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Barkley. 
96—Dorothy Cherry, 17, Peabody H. 
S. Pittsburgh, Pa: Teacher, Jean ‘Tho- 
urn. 

97—Margaret -Howard, 16, Phillips H. 
S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Belle 
Comer. 

98—Murel Magee, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Roberta . 
Stewart. 

a comme Simon, 16, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Tech. H. S. Teacher, B. J. Rooney. 


Division B—Black Inks 


100—Winifred E. Davies, 21, Amaly 
Union H. S., Sebastopol, Calif, Teacher, 
E. Luman. First Prize, Chas. M. Higgins 
Award, $25. 

10l—James Alexander, 19, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., New York City. Teacher, 
Catharine C. Griffin. Second Prize, Chas. 
M. Higgins Award, $10. 

102—Stella Wong, 17, Tech. H. S., 
Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Gladys Elam. 
Third Prize, Chas. M. Higgins Award, $5. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Chas. M. Hicgine Award (Set 
of Drawing In 
103—Nicholas Paras, 18, West Side H. 
S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, Miss Sullivan. 
104—Marius Trinque, Brockton '(Mass.) 
H. S. Teacher, Alice Burton. 
105—Caroline Loeffler, 17, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean- Tho- 


burn. 

106+-Theodore Flack, 17, Arthur Hill 
H.° S.,. Saginaw, Mich. Teacher, E. 
Laughlin. 


107—Clem Culp, 16, West H. S:, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Hazel Moore. 


Carnegie Museum Award 


108—Helen R. Brown, 18, Notre Dame 
Convent, New York City. Teacher, Sister 
Jeanne. First Prize, Carnegie .Museum, 


$25. 

109—Robert J. Rettman, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. Sullivan. Second Prize, Carnegie 
Museum, $15. 

116—Marie Sutter, 17, Nicholls Voc. 
School, . New leans, ; eacher, 
Marie De Hoa-Leblanc. .Third Prize, 
Curnégie’ Museum, $10. ’ 

The following six entries were 

awa le’ Méntion in 

Carnegie Museum ($6): 

111—Nancy Chalfant; 17, ‘Peabod 4 
8-5 Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Teacher, Jean 


112—Betty T. Knapp, 18, Linewabih 
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(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mary Rash. 
113—Carl Rogers, 18, Consiillen Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 
‘114—James Scuffle, 16, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kenedy and D. F. Sullivan. 
1954,Grace D. Talbert, 18, Saint 
Francis H, S., Lafayette, Ind. Teacher, 
Sr. Rufinia. 
115A—John R. Bart, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. S. Kennedy and D. F; Sullivan. 


Design Applied to a Textile 


116—Martha Muerdter, 22, El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 
First Prize, Textile, $50. 

117—Marian Kurz, 17, Lewis and Clark 
H. S.,, Spokane, Wash. Teacher, L. S. 
@uos.. Second Prize, Textile, $25. 
118—Jean Wells, 18, West H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Hazel Moore. 
Third, Prize, Textile, $15. 

The following ten entries were 

qwesded Honorable Mention in 

rie Applied to ‘Textiles 


oo aus Bauman, 17, Central H. co 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, E. 
Witter. 

120—Pat Carey, 13, St. Genevieve-of- 
the-Pines, Asheville, N. C. Teacher, 
Mrs. Max McCullough. 

121—Barbara Coventry, .17, Manual 
Training H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Phalla Riggs. 

122—Janis Elstone, 16, Manual Train- 
ine. H. S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, 
Phalla Riggs 

-123—Ben i ates, 17, Northeastern H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, E. B. Dun- 


can. 
124—Irene Heineke, 15, Phoenix 
Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Frances 
Repeat 

1 Eddie Joe Martin, 17, El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 
426—Edna Meibohm, 17, Fosdick-Mas- 
ten Park H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
L..Marie Colburn. 

127—Margaret Scrivnor, 17, Central H. 
S., Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, May 
Schow. 

128—Group of ten students. (13 years 
of age) from the Edison Jr. H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Kathryn Gamble. 


William Dixon, Incorporated, 
Art Metal Crafts Award 
Division A—Jewelry 


129—Michael Vizzini, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 
Pack. First Prize, William Dixon, Jew- 
elry, $50, 

130—George Pennman, 17, South Hills 
H. S., Pit@burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. Ecke. 
Sécond Prize, William Dixon, Jewelry, 


5. 

131—Michael Ursulescu, 19, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Migh. Teacher, Greta E. 
Pack. Third Prize, Williem Dixon, Jew- 
elry, $15 

The. following ten entries were 
* awarded Honorable Mentign in 

William Dixon Jewelry ($7. 50 

in merchan@lise selected from 

William Dixon, Incorporated, 

catalog) : 

132—Anthony Aiello,,19, Schenley H. 
pe Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, A. J. Wood- 
side. 

133—Nicholas _Cichonovich, <6, ‘Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. * Teacher, 
Greta E. Pack. 

134—Ray Gall y, 18, Schenley H..S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, A. J. Wood- 
side. 

135—Donald ‘L..Olds, 21, Shaw H. S., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Bright. 

136—Mildred “Hy “16, Allegheny 
H. S., Pittsburgh, P. 

137--R. Winston Porter, 17, Fullgzton 
= .). Union H. S. Teacher, Glen 


138—Garnette Rodenbarger, 16, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind.- Teacher, 
L. Irene Hardy. 

139—Blanche E. Sommerville, 17, 
Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean K. Lacock. 

140—Donald Steel, 17, Arsenal Tech. 
H. .-S., Indianapolis, Ind.. Teacher, L. 
Trene Hardy. 

141—James Vollick, 18, Cass Tech. H. 
., | eee Mich. . Teacher, Greta E. 
‘ac 


Division B—Metal. Work Other 


Than Jewelry 


142—Dean Thomson, 20, Cass Tech. H. 
S., Detroit, Mich.. First Prize, William 
Dizon, Metal, $50. 





143—Leroy Wambaugh, Cass Tech. H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Second Prize, William 
Dixon, Metal, $25. 

144—Alice Foege, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Third Prize, William 
Dixon, Metal, $15. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

William Dixon Metal ($7.50 in 

merchandise selected from Wil- 

liam Dixon, Incorporated, cata- 
log): 

145—Robert Brown, 18, Allegheny H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. White. 

146—Angelo Cammarata, 17, Allegheny 
H._S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, N. White. 

147—Irene Hove, 17, Vocational H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine 
Cantieny and M. Virginia Tasker. 


148—Donald eson, 17, Taylor All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marian Sutch 


149—Ben Jeffries, 17, Taylor Allder- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marian Sutch. 

150—Earl Mecherly, 16, Boyertown 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Guy Reinert. 
151—R. Winston Porter, 17, Fullerton 
(Galif.) H. S. Teacher, Glen Lukens. 
-152—Helen Runge, 18, Lewis and Clark 
¢.S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss 


en. 
153—Harold Stolzenberg, 19, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Deborah 
Carter. 
154—William Wolfson, 19, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Smith. 


Pottery 


aul Kucharyszyn, 17, West Tech. 

H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Z. C. 
Stanford. First Prize, Pottery, #S. 

156—Robert Logan, 19, Peabody. H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa: Teacher, Byrd M. Neel. 
Second Prize, Pottery, $15. 

157—Harry Riggs, 16, Maury H. S., 
Norfolk, Va. Teacher, Clarice Thomas. 
Third Prize, Pottery, $10. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Pottery ($5): 

158—Bernard Leff, 16, eos H. Pm 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, B) M. Nee! 

159—Edward Rainaldi, 16, A, Keay i. 
S Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Car 





sy es 18, Gt ae y H. 
s., Aw Ag Pa. Teacher, E. P. Car- 
son. 

161—C Vel 18, Tech. 





> nae Dallas, Texas. Prin., G. H. 


Mee cweter Watson, 19, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, B. M. Neel. 


Sculpture 


163—Vera Bowring, 18, Washington H. 
S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Helen 
Sheck. First Prize, Sculpture, $25. 

164—Stanley B..Pocius, 18, Englewood 
Eve. H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Joseph 
S. Schmit. Second Prize, Sculpture, $15. 

165—Julia Hamlin, 14, Columbus Art 
School, Columbus, Ohio. Teacher, Ches- 
= Nicodemus. Third Prize, Sculpture, 

10. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Sculpture ($65): 

166—Carl Beato, 19, Monessen (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Watwood. 

167—T. Ione Bronold, 20, Olean (N. 
Y.) H. S. Teacher, Anna M. Ball. 

168—Willett Munsil, 18, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Margarette 
Walker. 

169—Vilette Streeter, 18, Grover Cleve- 
land H. S., oom New York City. 
Prin., Dr. T. A « Tonsor. 

176—William Varasee, 16, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. -Teacher, E. P. Car. 


son. 


Ulster Knife Works Wood 
Carving Award 


171—John. Corder, 15, Central Junior 
+» Kansas City, Mo. 

Ulster Knife Works Wood Carving, $50. 
172—George Greenwood, 18, Fremont 
H. S., Oakland, . Galif. 
Ulster Knife Works Wood Carving, $25. 
178—Leonard Porter, 16, Lincoln H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Lucy Hotchkiss. 
bird Prize, Ulster Knife Works Wood 
arving, $10. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Ulster Wood Cafving (Ulster 

Knife) : ‘ 

174—Marion Bowers,-19, Shortridge H. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, M. C. 

id 


175—Jobn ‘Clemens, 17, Shortridge H. 


First Prize,. 


Second Prize, ’. 


S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, M. C. 
Todd. 


176—Grant Curry, Jr., 14, Shadyside 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Frazier. 

177—Phillip Duckworth, 14, Paragon 
(Ind.) H. S. Teacher, Lucille E. Boles. 

178—Willard Johnson, Rockford, Ill. 

179—Don Irvine, 16, Shortridge H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, M. C. Todd. 

180—Eddie Joe Martin, 17, El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 

181—Joseph Oros, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta E. Pack. 

82—R. Sherman, 18, Johnson City 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Addie Phil- 


lips. 
183—Felix Zagumny, 18, Union H. S., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Teacher, Paul 
Marckwardt. 
National Crafts Basketry 
Award 
184—Lucille Haskell, 15, Jr.0.U.A.M. 


‘Home Tiffin, Ohio. Teacher, Harry Houk. 


First Prize, National Crafts Basketry, $50. 

185—Elizabeth Johnston, 16, Tech. H. 
S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Miss Anna 
Myers. Second Prize, National Crafts 
Basketry, $25. 

186—Charles E. England, 17, Jr.0.U. 
A.M. Home, Tiffin, Ohio. Teacher, Harry 
Houk. Third Prize, National Crafts Bas- 
ketry, $15. 


The following five entries were "' 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
National Crafts Basketry ($5): 


. 187—Robert J. England, 15, Jr.0.U. 
‘A.M. Home, Tiffin, Ohio. Teacher, Harry 
Houk. 

188—Grace Ella jones, 15, Jr.O.U. 
A.M. Home, Tiffin, Ohio. Teacher, Harry 
Houk. 

189—Juanita A. Miles, 16, Jr. O.U. 
A.M. Home, Tiffin, Ohio. Teacher, Harry 
Houk. 

190—A. Ruth Wood, 16, Neptune H. 
S., Ocean Grove, N. J. Teacher, Vera 
Smith. 

191—Rosalie Wolak, Middletown 
(Conn.) H. S. 


Numbers 192 to 417 comprise 

objects in Pictorial Arts which 
_ won places in the Exhibition 
* but were not awarded prizes. 


192 and 194—Maurice J. Scanlon, 17, 
East High Schd@ol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, J. F. Russon. 

193 and 238—Eleanor Colvin, 15, Queen 
Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Clara Rush. 

195—Dorothy L. Huggins, 16, Sunset 
H. S., Dallas, Texas. Teacher, L. Mc- 
Guire. 

196 and 197—Roy E. Petty, 21, El 
Pago (Texas) H. S. Teacher, Nell 
Scott. 

198, 199, 200, 208, 209—Helen Vance, 
17, Brackenridge H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas. Teacher, Mallory Warren. 

201 and 204—Ruth Stanley, 17, Lake- 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss Bark- 
ey. 

202—Betty Knapp, 18, Lakewood 
— H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mary Rash. 

Andre Yates, 17, Central H. S., 
Oklahone City, Okla. Teacher, Miss 
Grace Chadwick, 

205—June Wilson, 18, Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

206 and 207—Charlotte Ward, 18, 
Maumee (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, V. Clark 
Weaver. 

210, 211, 215—Seyril Schochen, 17, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 


Barkley. 

212—Inez Wrinkle, 16, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

213—Arthur Marks, 17, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Q@hio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

214—George Danchuk, 18, West Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. 
Ulen. 

216—George Vander Sluis, 16, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Paul Ulen. 

217—Victor Ball, 18, Polytechnic H. S., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mis. E. B. 
Fritz. 

‘218—Florence Shanks, 17, Greeley 
(Colo.) H. S. Teacher, Arthur . Petsch. 
219—Elizabeth Wadsworth, 15, North- 
=_ (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Peas- 


ee. 

220, 221, 227—Edward Jung, 17, Tech- 
nical H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Cora Boone. 

222—Eugene Smith, 16, Roosevelt  H. 
S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miss Nichol- 
son. 

223 and 228—Harold Warren, 17, 
Roosevelt H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. 


224—Laverne Boetticher, 16, John Mar- 
shall H. S., Cleveland, Ohio.---Teacher, 
Miss Haymaker. 

225—Nelson Poulton, 17, Barnesville 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Helen Cornwell. 

226—Eugene Walsh, 16, Roosevelt H. 
S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miés Nichol. 
son. 

229—Margaret Sly, 15, Chico™(Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Angeline Stansbury. 

230—Wilbur Driscoll, 18, Academy H. 
S., Erie, Pa. Teacher, M. Lord. 

231—John Cabore, 17, Forty Fort (Pa:) 
H. S. Teacher, Edna Maurer. 

232—Ida Jones, 18, Lewis and Clark 
H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss 
Fisken. 

233—Mary Jane Peckenpaugh, 15, 
Riverside H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Teacher, Miss R. Skinner. 

234—Carl Palmer, 16, Liberty H. S., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, Elizabeth Kein- 


ard. 

235 and 253—George Jensen, 16, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Bernice: Moore. 

236—Raymond Bartlett, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miss 
Nicholson. 

237—Charles Williams, 19, Aliquippa 
H. S., Aliquippa, Pa. Teacher, J. F. 
Marchetti. 

239—Peggy Ford, 18, Queen Anne H. 
S., Seattle, Wash. ‘Teacher, Clara Rush. 

240—Fay Chong, 20, Broadway H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, M. Piper. 

241—Pedro Juan Garcia, Art Studio 
Academy, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

242—Nathan Ornoff, 19, Durham (N. 
C.) Central H. S. Teacher, Mrs. C. R. 
Strudwick. 

243—Abe Marckason, 18, Lincoln H. 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 

244—Wesley Segner, 17, West Tech. H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul Ulen. 

24S—-Frank Berkenkotter, 22, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher}.T. J. 
Piper. 
246—Elwood Folley, 19, West Tech. H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul Ulen. 

247—Nat Super, 17, Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon -Friend. 

ety ¢ Saidman; 18, Niagara Falls 
(A. ¥.). &. &. Teacher. Miss Blockmerr. 

Tan Q 
(N. Y.) H. S. 

ae Gaien Potter, 17, Stockton 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Principal Fred 
Ellis. 

251—Kenneth Witter, 16, Lafayette 
School, Buffalo, N. ¥. Teacher, E. M. 
Davis. 

252—Nico Biasuzzi, 18, Dunkirk (N. 
Y¥.) #. S. 

254—Fred Munhall, 21, Lafayette 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Weiffen- 
bach. F 

255 and 256—George Hoffman, 16, East 
H. S., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Teacher, Irene 
Rosinska. 








257—George Tsutak Broad 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Son Mg T. i. 
Piper. 


258—James Daus, 17, Lafayette School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Weiffenbach. 

259—Robert Thomson, 17, Kearny H. 
S., Kearny, N. J. Teachers, Misses A. 
Skinner and Ann Daggett. 

260 and 261—Robert Purdy, Male H. 
S., Louisville, Ky. 

262—Jean Peters, 16, North East H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Lillian Weyl. 

263—Adelaide G. Meinder, 16, South- 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo.. Teacher, 
Lillian Weyl. 

264—Warren Churchill, 16, Johnson H. 
S., St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, A. Goodall. 

265—John Bart, 16, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

266—Peter Murnak, 21, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. S..Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

267—Elwood Folley (see 246). 

268=“Kathryn Williamson, 15, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Homer McAdow. 

269—Arthur Hoffman, 18, Shortridge 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, M. C 


270—Cornelia Verbey, 16, Ridley Park 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Kathryn Price. 

271—Gilmer Petroff, 18, Saranac Lake 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Sarah Carr. 

272—Mary Potts, 18, El Paso (Texas) 
H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 

273—Eleanor Zygler, 16, Allegheny H. 
po Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Ella Hazel- 


"tie Temeles, 17, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Tho- 
burn. 

275—Harold Brittenbach, 17, Emmerich 

anual Training, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Gladys Denney. 


276—Helen S. Campe, 16, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean Tho- 
burn, 
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277—Albert Heath, - 17, Olympia 
(Wash.) H. S. Teacher, Anna R. Stan- 
ford.. 

278—Grace Kramer, 17, Emmerich 
Manifal Training’ H. S., Jnadianapolis, 
Ind; - Teacher, Gladys Denney. 

279 and 280—Wayne Woodard, 17, Cen- 
tral H. S,,. Duluth, Mirin. Teacher, Phalla 


Riggs. 

281 and 313—Charles Bowers, 17, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. ‘ 

282—John Mucha, 15, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S 
Kennedy and: D. F. Sullivan. 

283—Drennan Hart, 18, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. :Teacher, Ro- 
berta Stewart. 

284—Nevian Chess, 18, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 
Bard. 

285-—Carl Rogers, 18, Connelley “Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

286, 287, 294—Garnette Rod 
17, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

288—Joseph Capaccio, 15, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. S. Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

A 290, 291, 292—Charles Bowers (see 
281). 

293, 303, 317—Catherine Von Der Haar, 
18, Arsepal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

295—Joseph Kleinhampl, 20, Connelley, 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. S. Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

296—William Justice, 17, Arsenal Tech. 

H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 
Bard. ‘ 
297 and 298—Henry John Wiegman, 
American Academy of Art, Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Miss Johnson. (Armless, paints 
with his teeth.) 

299—Robert Vidvloff, 17, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township H. S., Oak 
Park, Ill. Teacher, Miss Watson. 

300—Robert Behr, 18, Arsenal Tech. 
H. §., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 
Bard. 

301—Robert Pulver, 15, McIntosh H. 
S., Auburn, Ind. Teacher, Lydia Sellers. 

302—-Barbara Rubin, 17, Rockford 
(I.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Floy Dentler. 

304—William Ledyard, 17, Rockford 
(Ill) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Floy Dentler. 

305—Jean Reichard, 17, Northern H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Louise 
Bain. 

3 b y M. Grothkopf, 17, St. 
Nicholas: Senn. School, Chicago, III. 
Teacher, Johanna Doniat. 

307—Paxine St. Helens, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Sara Bard. 

308—Emanuel Raboy, 17, DeWitt Clin- 
ton H. S.,. New York City. Teacher, Mr. 
Levine. 

309—Augustus Hodges, 18, DeWitt Clin- 
ton H. S., New York City. Teacher, 
Miss Griffin. 

310—Warren Harvert, 17, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 
Bard. 

311—Martha Jamison, 19, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ada L. 
Whitney. 

3]2—Edward Roslonski, 19, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

314—Sarah Wheeler, 17, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Bonar. 

315 and 323—Opal Maxey, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. 

316—Jack Frost, 16, Shead H. S., East- 
port, Maine. Teacher, George P. Ennis. 

318—Robert Schultz, 17, Fenwick H. S., 
Oak Park, Ill. Teacher, Rev. A. Bachand. 

319—James Alexander, 19, DeWitt Clin- 
ton H. S., New York City. Teacher, 
Catherine Griffin. 

320—Michael Klein, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detrqit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
L. Davis. 

321—Paul Bronder, 17, C ley Trade 
School, Pittaburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. 
S. Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

322 and 325—Travis Johnson, 16, Al- 
hambra (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Lester 
Bonar. 

324—Winifred Davies, 21, Analy Union 
H. S., Sebastopol, Calif. Teacher, E. 
Luman. 

326—Max Lucyszyr, 18, John Pershing 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss De- 
voe. 

327—Irving Strong, 18, Middletown 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth Ben- 
nett. 

328—Steven Horvath, 16, Englewood H. 
S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, J. Allcott. 

329—William Peed, 17, Arsenal Tech. 
Pee S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 

ard 

330—Walter Meyer, 19, Cass Tech. H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina Flem- 
ing. 














331—Richard Loomis, 16, Northwestern 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Joseph 
K. Boltz. 

332—Virginia Wilson, 16, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, J. 5. Powell. 

333—-Edward Baczewski, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ada Whit- 
ney. 

“334—Robert Staples, 18, Cass Tech. H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary’ L. 
Davis. 

335 and 336—Galen Potter (see 250). 

337—Richard Loomis (see 331). 

338—Garnet Ross, 19, Cass Tech. H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. 

339, 349,. 354—Brandon Kearl, 17, 
Leavenworth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 
Teacher, Daisy Zug. 

340—Robert Schultz, 17, Fenwick H. 
S., Oak vx! Il. Teacher, Rev. A. P. 
Bachand, oO. P. 


nt and 344—Charles Williams (see 
237 
342—Berton Wright, 16, Natrona 


County H. S., Casper, Wyo. Teacher, 
Marie Eewis. 

343—Jean Fleisher, 15, Oak Sas 
Country Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

345—Joe'Grilletto, 16, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and DP. F. Sullivan. - 

346—Daniel Marks, 17, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S., New York City. ‘Teacher, ,Miss 
Griffin. 

347—Hyman Tuchman, 16, Lincoln H. 
S.,: Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. , 

348—Herzl T. Rome, 17, Classical H. 
S., Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Ethel M. 
Smith. 

350—Hyman Tuchman (see 347). 

351—Wilbur Driscoll (see 230). 

352—William Treutle, 18, Stadium H. 
S., Tacoma, Wash. Teacher, Lucy Tripp. 

353—Carl Schroer, 17, Western Hills 
H. S., Citicinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Myer 
Abel. 

355, 358, 359—Michael Angelo, 18, 
Mount View (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mercedes Pearce. 

356—Howard Olson, 17, Glen Bard H. 
S., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Teacher, H. Lind- 
quist. 

357—S. V. Covaleski, 18, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, M. G. Mc- 

unigle. 

360—Helen Hudson, 18, Northern H. 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise Bain. 

361—Virginia Duffield, 16, Southwest 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Flore 
Wright. 

362—Beatrice Mazo, 14, Wethersfield 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Miss M. Ingle. 

363—Patricia Ellis, 18, Washington H. 
S., Salina, Kansas. Teacher, N. Seiver. 

364—Dorothea Wirth, 16, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 

365—John H. Hessen, Jr., 20, Central 
H. S., Memphis, Tenn. Teacher, Clara 


Schneider. 
366—Clifford Bailey, 20, Turlock 


(Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Viola’ 


Siebe. 

367—Danie] Wong, 18, South High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss 
Sheardan. 

368—Cornelia Verhey, 16, Ridley Park 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Kathryn Price. 

369—Ross Adams, 18, Aliquippa (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Joseph Marchetti. 

370—Albert Montie, 18, Olean (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Anna M. Ball. 

371 and 372—Ruth Allen, 16, Flushing 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Florence Hub- 
bard. 

373—Janice Unger, 17, Charleston (W. 
Va.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Huston. 

374—Jack Torreyson, 16, West H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, Cornelius 
Salisbury. 

375—Cager Mullins, 13, El Paso 
(Texas) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Eula Har- 
lacker. 

376—Roy Petty, 21, El Paso (Texas) 
H. S. Teacher, Nell Scott. 

377-—Mary Higley, 17, Laurel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, Mrs. Horesh 

378—Ellen Brewster, 16, Notre -Dame 
Sr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Sr. 
Mary St. Margaret. 

379—Doris Coath, 17, George School 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, M. Louise Baker. 

380—Robert Turner, 19, George School 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, M. Louise Baker. 

381—Florence Sweet, 16, Stowe H. S., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. Teacher, Emma 
Ramsdale. 

382—Frederick Hanmore, 19, South 
Brownsville (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Jean 
Donahey. 

383—Ethel Magafan, 16, East H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Helen Perry. 

384—Woeh Jung, 16, Senior H. S., 
Savannah, Ga. 

385—Malcolm Lesher, 17, Glen Bard 
H. S., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Teacher, H. 
Lindquist. 


386—Frank Huseman, 16, Maine Town- 
ship H. S., Park Ridge, Ill. Teecher, 
K. Kittredge. 

387 and 388—Emily Wilson, 16, Ber- 
rett Manual Training High, Henderson, 
Ky. Teacher, Lida Williams. 

389—Ruth Greenwall, 16, The Park 
School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, G. Van 
Order. 

390—Samuel Slater, Shortridge H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, M. C. Todd. 

$91—Rosalind Pugh, 16, Shortridge H. 
S. Indianapolis, Ind. “Teacher, Essie 
Long. 

392—Bessie Peterson, 16, Wyandotte H. 
S., 5, Breese City, Kan. Teacher, Lillian 
Bohl. ¢ z 
. 393—Phyllis Haglund, 15, Davenport 
(Iowa) H.-S. Teacher, Mary Krall. 

Nancy Emeis, 15, Davenport 
(Iowa) H, S. Teacher, Mary Krall. 

395—-Lillyan Jacobs, 16, Roosevelt H. 
S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Mabel 
Dixon. 

396—John Franey, 19, Binghamton (N. 
pa Ceatral H. S. Teacher, Miss Hol- 


°"307—Robert Somm, 19, Binghamton 
(N. -Y.) Central H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Holcum. 

398—Robert Broughton,’ 17, Bingham- 
ton (N. Y¥.) Ceptral H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Holcum. : 

Pe OF teres Armstrong, 17, Central H. 

» Indianspolis, Ind, "Witise Witter. 

oe Geer Mrecrrpet. 17, High 
School of C 
Teacher, Mildréd oes, 

401—Anne Idema, 16, Mt. Vernon 





Seminary, Washington, D. C. Teacher, ° 


Miss Hillyar. 

402—Charles Livermore; 19, McKinley 
H. S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, 
Eugenie Sangstead. 

403—Mary Sperle, 17, McKinley H. S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Eugenie 
Sangstead. 

ard Malootian, 17, Leaven- 
worth H. S., Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, 
Daisy + a 

405—Rex Hall, 17, Santa Maria (Calif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Stanley G. 
Breneiser. 

406—Carl Barbettini, 20, Santa Maria 
(Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Stanley 
G. Breneiser. 

407—Lucille Higgins, 15, Woodlawn H. 
S., Birmingham, Ale. Teacher, Jessica 
Farnham. 

408—Winifred Laatsch, 17, Woodlawn 
H. S., Birniingham, Ala. Teacher, Jes- 
sica Farnbam. 

409—-B. K. Culpeper, 18, Meridian 
(Miss.) H. S. Teacher, Louise Howorth. 

410 and 411—Margaret Carfray, 18, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Barkley. 

412 and 414—C. Lawrence DeVed, 18, 
Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Barkley. 

413—Marybeth Alt, 19, West H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, Minnie 
Kuhn. 

415—Maxine Franklin, 16, Central H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, E. M. 
Witter. 

416—Robert Civardi, 17, Flushing H. 
= York City. Teacher, Miss Hub- 
417—Dorothea Hahn, 16, Notre Dame 
Sr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Sr. 
Mary St. Margaret. 

417A—Morton Cooley, 19, Central H. 
S., Duluth, Minn. Teacher, Miss Squire. 


Numbers 418 to 502 comets 
objects in Devin ae 

places in the ibition ‘but 
were not awarded prizes. 


418—Henry J. Wypych, 17, Tech. H. 
S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Wunsch. 

419—Vincent Fago, 17, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S., New York City. Teacher, Mr. 
Levine. 

420—-Didi Zari, 16, Notre Dame Con- 
vent, New York City. 

421—Betsey Dunn, 18, Notre Dame 

Convent, New Y ; City. Teacher, Sr. 
St. James. 

422—Eleanor citue, 14, Hicksville (N. 
Y.) H. S. Teacher, Bessie Williams. 

423—-Robert Thomson, 17, Kearny H. 
S., Kearny, N. J. Teachers, Misses E. 
Daggett and A. Skinner. 

424—Ruth Harring, 15, Dumont (N. 
J.) H. S.° Teacher, Leon Stocking. 

425—! 


Mary Williams, 15, . Lincoln 
School, Salina, Kansas. Teacher, M. 
Seiver. ’ 

426—Maxine Brewer, 15, Lincoln 


School, _Salina,, Kansas. Teacher, M. 
Seiver. ‘ 3 
427—Henrietta Morton, 15, Collegiate 
School, Louisville, Ky. Teacher, Miss 
Foley. 
428—Grace Talbert, 18, St. Francis H. 
S., Lafayette, Ind. Teacher,..Sr. -Rufinia. 
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429—Elane Johnson, 15, West -H. |S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Rosalia 
Bireline. 

430—Rose Marie ripe: 16, West H 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. “Teather, Rosalia 
Bireline. 

431—Ruth Sprague, 16, and Ida Rose 
Betzer, 15, West High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Rosalia Biréline. 

Lois O. Sacken, 15, South. High 

School, Minneapolis, Minn: Teacher, 
Lillian Mathias. 

433—Merwin Robinson, 16, Central 
High, Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, Good- 
wyl Post. ‘ 

434—Margaret Healy, 17, and Mildred 
Dudding, 16, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Rosalia Bireline. 

43S—Marion Johnson, 17, South H.'S., 
Teacher, Lillian 


436—Arthur ard, 17, Central H. é. 
Kalamazoo, th. Teacher, Goodwyl 


437—Charlotte Greene, 15, Williams 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Edna Craig. 
438--Eleanor Pepping, 14, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, -Mts. L. B. 
Cavanaugh. 

439—Elizabeth Anderson, 16, Pittsburg 
(Calif.) H.'S. Teacher, Miss V: Lannis. 
440—Sara Broudy, 17, Cass Tech. H. 
a, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise L. 
reen. 

441—William Wolfson, 15, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Cavanaugh. 
442—Mona Keiser, 15, elt H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs, Vic- 
toria Couchman. a. 
443—Betty Graham, 16, Springfield 
(Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Helen Knudson. 
444—Janet Holt, 18,- Glenville H.. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio.. Teacher, Miss Betn- 
stein. 

44S—Agnes Smith, 17, Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs.: Bush. 
446—Georgette Keyse, 15, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Rash. ~ 
447—Mary Lou Compton, 18, Central 
H, S., Fort Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mary 
Schow. 
448—Edward Jung, 18, Tech. H. S., 
Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Miss Elam.” 
449—Brownie Zelinski, 17, Glenville H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, D. I. 
Taylor. 
450—Ruth Bartelt, 18, Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Tina Bern- 
stein. wd 
451—Raymond Egensperger,. 17, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
D. I. Taylor. i 
452—Miriam Sihvola, 17, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, E. M. Barkley. 
453—Evelyn Nau, 18, Glenville H. S:, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Tina Bern-’ 
stein. 
454—Don Geers, 17, Lakewood (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Barkley. 
455—Patricia White, 15, Grant H: S., 
Portland, Ore. Teacher, Marie Schulder- 
man. 
456—Jennie Lee Thomas, 17, Senior H. 
S., Amarillo, Texas. Teacher, Maude 
Fletcher. 
457—Clementine Bender, 19, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss Barkley. 
*458—Vera- Danner, 17, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 
459—Pearl Carpenter, 18, Stivers H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 
460—Carl Law, 17, Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio. .Teacher, Tina Bern- 
stein. 
461—Fredonia Lysikowska, 17, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha 
K. Schauer. 
462—Frances Pierron, 16, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 
463—Evelyn Wilson, 15, Glenville H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, D. I. 
Taylor. 
464—Martha Nese! 17, Stivers H. S., 

Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

46S—Elsie Rupley, 15, Camp Curtin Jr. 
H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
Verna Hicks. 

466—Jerome Frost, 17, Stivers H. s., 
Dayton, Ohig. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

467—Howard. Klein, Glenville H..-S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Tina Bern- 
stein. * 

468—Mary Roseboom, 17%, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. P 
* 469—Esther Wolff, 17, Stivers *H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha >K. 
Schauer. 

470—Harold Snapp, 17, Steele H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Grace Valentine. 
471—Alice McLaughlin, 15, . Oakwood 
H..S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher; Lou K. 
Weber. ( 
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472-——Harriet Crawford, 15, Oakwood H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Lou K. 


er. 

473—Daphne Thomas, 16, Oakwood H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Lou K. 
Weber. 

474 and 476—Ida Jones, 18, Lewis and 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, 
Miss Fisken. 

475—Penelope Goodspeed, 14, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S. eattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Bernice Moore. 

477—Geraldine Levis, 16, Oakwood H. 
S., Dayton; Ohio. Teacher, Lou Weber. 

Jean Ransom, 15, Lewis and 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, 
Miss Fisken. 

479—Helen Mathiak, 17, Riverside H. 
S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Miss Skin- 
ner. 

480—Dorothy Graf, 16, Abington (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. R. Messinger. 

481—Williamay Moore, 16, Chester 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Myra T. Boyle. 

482—Laura Merrill, 16, East H.. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teacher, Rena 
Olen. 

483—Mary Bell Fisher, 14, Wichita 
Falls (Texas) H. S. Teacher, Ima 
Pendergrass. 

484—Josephine Moyer, 17, Sr. H. S., 
Reading, Pa. Teacher, I. L. "deFrancésco. 

485—Helena Bouchat, 17, Sr. H. S., 
Reading, Pa. Teacher, I. L. deFrancesco. 

486—Joseph Grilletto, 15, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. Kennedy and D. F. o*. 

487—Mike Danci v1 
Tradé School, Pittsburgh, Pi. saver 
R.. S..Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 
488—Harold Boyd, 16, Westinghouse 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Freeland. 

489—John Bart, 16, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

490—John Shack, 16, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, H. G. Me- 
Munigle. 

491—John Bartoszewicz, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, 
R. S. Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

492—Jeannette Cherry, Westinghouse 
H..'S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Freeland. 

493—Mike Dzura, 17, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers, R. S. 
Kennedy and D. F. Sullivan. 

494—Mary Johnston, 14, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Homer 
McAdow. 

495—Alma Riegel, 18, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

496—Woodrow Menke, 18, Stivers H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

497—Lucy Gaudiosi, 16, Leavenworth 
H. S., Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, Daisy 


Zug. 
498—Charles Voss, 16, Davenport 
(Iowa) H. S. Teacher, Mary Krall. 
499—Robert Eckel, 17, Boys Tech. H. 
S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Mr. Cote. 
500—Beverly Gibson, 14, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Cordelia Perkins. 
501—Margery Sanzobrino, 15, Andrews 
School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss M. Iacobucci. 
502—Catherine Shafer, 17, Lakewood 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Rash. 


Numbers 603 to 598 comprise 
objects in Prints which won 
places in the Exhibition but 
Were not awarded prizes. 


$08—Helen Kirchmayer, 16, Central H. 
S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Catherine 
Calvin. 

504—Jack Frost (see 316). 

505—Galen Potter (see 250). 

506—Nick Chermak, 17, Central H. S., 
Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Catherine Calvin. 

507%—Raymond Ah Tye; 17, Stockton 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Amy Pahl 

508+-John W. Krupa, 16, Leavenworth 
H. -S.,~ Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, 
Daisy Zug. 

509-Gertrude Smith, 18, Mt. Vernon 
Seminary, ‘Washington, D.C. Teachér, 
Elizabeth Hilyar. 

510—Murray Douglas, 16, Northeastern 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss E. 
Duncan. 

$l1lI—Richard E. Thompson, 17, Oak 
Park (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Watson. 

512—Madalyn Smell, 17, Northeast Sr. 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Lillian 
Weyl. 

513—Bernard McCarty, 18, East H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mattha Ab- 





516—Melvin Beyer, 18, East Hu S. 
= City, Mo. Teacher, Martha Ab 

ott 

517—Cyril Lesser, 16, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S.,° New York City. Teacher, Miss 
C. C. Griffin, 

518—Roswell Keller, 16, DeWitt Clin- 
H. S., New York City. Teacher, Miss 
C. C: Griffin. 

519—Charles Parra, 17, Tech, H., &., 
Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Maude Hollis. 

520—Ludwig Cinatl, 18, North H:.S., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Lulu Cropper. 

521—Daniel Marks (see 346). 

522 and $44—Jack Weinstein, 17, De- 
Witt Clinton H. S., New York- City. 
Teacher, M. J. Levine. 

523—George Tsutakawa (see 257). - 

524,- 531, $39—Keith Oka, 15, Broad- 
way -H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Hanna: Jones. ‘ 

525—Daniel Marks (see 346). — 

526 and 527—Martin Dressler, 16, De- 
Witt Clinton H. S., New York City. 
Teacher, C. C. Griffin. 

528 and 534—Fay Chong, 20,. Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. ‘eacher, 
Hanna Jones. 

529 and 530—Shiro Miyazaki, 18, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss 


A. M, Brown. 
532—Warren Carraway, 18; Maury H. 
S., Norfolk, Va. cacher, Clarice 


Thomas. 
533—Edward Vandt, 18, Phoenix (Ariz.) 


Union H. S. Teacher, Cordelia Perkins. ° 


535—Alex Miller, 18, River Rouge H. 
S., River Rouge, Mich. Teacher, Roger 
Carringt on. 

536 William Peed (see 329). 

537 and 562—Robert Bartlett, 20, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. ; 

538—Estan Imler, 16, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Cordelia Perkins. 

540—Roswell Keller (see 518). 

rae Von Der Haar (see 
293). 

542—Betty Flory, 15, Oakland (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Carmen Ani 

543—Garnette Radenh see 286). 

545 and 547—Edward eg Jr., 16, 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Marion Wilder. 

546—Ouida Jones, 17, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 
Bard. 

548—Marion Hawkins, 18, Arsenal 
Tech. 4 at S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Sara. Bard 

549 and - 556—David Chun, 22, San 
Francisco (Calif.) Continuation School. 
Teacher, Gertrue Edwards. 

550—Bernard Finestone, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
Green. 

551 and 553—Sam Bigosian, 18, Roose- 
velt H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Mrs. Couchman. 

552 and 589—Stella Wong, 17, Tech. H. 
S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Gladys 
Elam. 

554, 560, 561—Nicholas Cichonovich, 
16, Cass. Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Louise Green. 





555—Molly Lindsay, 17, Pittsburg 
(Calif.) Schools. Teacher, Miss V. 
Lannis 


556—Daniel Marks (see 346). 

557—Curtis Saunders, 18, Santa Maria 
(Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Stanley 
Breneiser. 

559—Robert Behr (see 300). 

563—Kenneth Booth, 18, East H. S., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Miss H 


Macy. . ‘ 
—. Lysikowska, 17 (see 
461 


565—Wesley,Segner, 17, West . Tech. 
Ee Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 
Ulen, 


566—Martha Guess, 17, Stivers H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

567—Charles Ford, 17, Shaw H. S., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Bright. 

568—Lois Reese, 17, Roosevelt H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teachet, Mary Reid. 

569, 572, 581—Robert McCloskey, 17, 
Hamilton (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Slater. 

570—Pauliné Etter, 17, Stivets H. S., 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Martha K. 
Schauer. 

571—Charles Farcus, 17, Shaw H. S., 


East Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Bright. 
5 Rodenb (see 286). 





73—G 
574—Leonard Becker, 17, West Tach. 
Hi. -S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 


Ulen 
575—Patsy Wallace; 15, Laurel School, 
Cl Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Horésh. 





bott. 

514—Arlie Schwan, 17,  Lafi 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Miss 
Weiffenbach. 

515—Benedict Gropp, 15, Newtown H. 
S., ‘Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Davis. 


Teacher, Ruth 





$76—Janice Bidlingmeyer, 12, Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. 
oresh. . . 

577—Zellman Sternbérg, 15, East H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Téacher, Helen Perry. 





578—Glenn Chamberlain, 18,. Roosevelt 
i: S., Des Moines, Towa. Teacher, Mabel 
Dixon. ' 
: $79--Dorothy Bunger, East. H. s., 
Denvér, Colo. Teacher, Helen Pérry. 
‘and 584—William Campbell, 17, 
Steele H. S., Dayton; Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Valentine. ' 
582—Marion Sykes, 17, De _ Vilbiss 
School, Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Florence 


Cooper. 

583—Mary Thomas, 15, De Vilbiss 
School, Tolaao, Ohio. Téacher, Flor- 
ence Cooper. 

585—Paul Crowder, 17, Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Edna 
Stevenson. i G 

iP sce g arra (see 519) 
$87—Robert McCloske: a) $65). 
588—Martin Dressler (see 526), 
590—Eugene. Murray, 19, Tech. H. S., 


Omaha, ‘Nebr. Teacher, Anna Meyers. 


591—Doris.. Thompson, 15, Oakland 
(Calif.) H. S$. “Teacher, Carmen Ashley. 
592—Helmuth Thorns, 16, De Vilbiss 
School, Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Cooper. 

593—Miles Upson, 17, Leavenworth H. 
ze Waterbury, Conn. Teacher, Daisy 


; Be tesitn Habér, 15, Boys H. S., 
New York City. Teacher, Mr, Sussman. 

595——Homer Frohardt, 17, Central H. 
§> Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Mary An- 


a Mae Brown, 16, Jefferson H. 
S.,.. Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, S. 
Janet Grant. 

597—Group of six students from Glen- 
ville H; S., Cleveland; Ohio. Teacher, 
D. I. Taylor. 

5 dward Snow, 18, Senior H. S., 
Camden, N. J. Teacher, Flora Brugger. 


Numbers 599 to 610 comprise 
objects -in Carnegie Museum 
Award which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded 
prizes. 


599—Janvier O’Hara, 15, Paseo H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Willa 
Schmidt. 

ladys Ferry, 19, Nicholls Voc. 
School for Girls, New Orleans, La. 
Teacher, Miss Rodney Kemp. 

601—Edmee V. Luria, 19, Nicholls Voc. 
School for Girls, New Orleans, La. 
Teacher, Miss Rodney Kemp. 

602—Edith Vaughn, 18, Nicholls Voc. 
School. for Girls, New Orleans, La. 
Teacher, Miss Rodney Kemp. 

603—Myra Wildish, 16, Northeast Sr. 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Lillian 
Weyl. 

604—Evelyn Camp, 19, Meridian 
(Miss.) H. S. Teacher, Louise Howorth. 

605S—Monita Youse, Madonna H. S&., 
Aurora, Ill. Teacher, Sr. M. Johanna, 


F. 
| 606—Cecile Girard, .% St. Mary’s 


I. Teacher, Sr. 
Se og Ovide. 
607—Dorothy Gareiss, Villa Maria 





Academy, Bronx, New York City. 
Teacher, _s Gertrude. 
608—Mildred G. Johnson, 18, Sprig: 


field (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Eliza Mc- 
Beth. 


609~Arnold Berger, 17, — H. 
po ameriee; Ohio. Teacher, W. F. Gil- 


™610-—-Ruth McCabe, 14,. Alvernia H..S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, St. Mary Helena. 


Numbers 626.to 640 comprise 
objects in Metal Work which 
won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 


626-Dwight Perkins, 16, Bedford 

Gewe) H. S. Teacher, A. D. Sabin. 
627 and 628—Erminie Stuart, 19, “Cass 

Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

629—Mary R. Cashman, 16, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh; Ps. Teacher, De- 
borah Carter. . ‘ 

630—William Wolfson, 19, Alhambra 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Smith. 
631—(No Name) Alhambra H. S., Al- 
hambra, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Smith. 
632—Rosemary Hughes, 15, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis,: Ind. 

633—Eleanor Pellegrino, 18, Vocational 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers, 
Josephine Cantieny and M. Virginia 
Tasker. 

634—Dorothy Nash, 20, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Deborah Car- 


ter. 
~ -685<-R. Winston Porter, 17, Fullerton 
(Calif.) Union H. S. Teacher, Glen 


Lukens. 
636—Clifford Schull, 17, Schenléy H 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Wood- 


side. 

637—Mildred Seder, 17, Taylor Al- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marion Sutcb. 


._ 638—Th 


omas Green, 17, Steen 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Hartlieb. 


639—Anthony: Aiello, Schenley H. S 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachér, Miss Woodside. 
Fred Datres, 18, Altoona (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, C. N. Snyder... 


Numbers 641 to..654 comprise 


objects in Pottery which won 
places in the bition: but 
were not awarded prizes. 


,,641—Rose Mary Young, 19, Tech. H. 
S., Dallas, Texas 

642—Lorraine Kimble, 16, Tech. H. $.. 
Dallas, T 

,643—G. *C. “Blakely, 19, Tech. H. S., 
Dallas, Texas. 

(644 and 654+Sidney Goldstein, 17, 
Schenley..H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E. P. Carson. 

645—Marie Tatum, 16, oneal H. S., 
caper Pa. Teacher, E: P. Carson. 

Anna Lee Edmonds, 18, Peabody 
i. 5. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 


647—Florence,. Vernon, . 1s... Schenley 
= 5 Ons Pitteburgh, Pa. Teachet, E. P. 


oe ee Webb, 18, Maury H. ie 
Norfolk, Va. Teacher,. Clarice Thomas. 
649—Joseph Boydackenna, 16, Schen- 
ley H.. S., Pittsburgh; Pa. Teacher, E 
P.. Carson. - ‘ i d ‘ 
650—Nancy Reed,.16, Maury H._S., 
Norfolk, Va. Teachér, Clarice. Thomas. 
651—Harry. Thornton, 18, Schenléy H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Car- 


son. , ; 
652—Jack Hill, Tech. H. S., Dallas, 
Texas. ; 
653—-Theodore Angellelli, 18, .Péabody 
= &., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, B. M. 
eel 


Numbers 620 to 622 and 665 
to 669 comprise objects in 
Sculpture which won places in 
the ibition, but were not 
awarded prizes. 


655 and 656—Julia Hamlin, 14, Clim. 
bus. Art School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Teacher, Chester Nicodemus. 

657+Charles B. Murphy, Lyons Town- 
ship H. S., LaGrange, Ill. Teachér, Edith 
B. Murphy. 

658—William Heuber, 18, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Car- 
son. , 

Neng eon Welker, Glen Bard H. S., 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. Teacher, Miss: Linddquist. 

660—William Varasse, 17, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Car- 
son. 

661—Hertha Eckland, West Tech. H. 
S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Z. 
Stanford. 

» 662—Ludlow Thomas, 17, Schenley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Cat- 
son. 

663—Otto Mycka, 16, Stowe H. S., Me- 
Koes Rocks, Pa. Teacher, Emma Rams- 

é 

664 and 620Richard Clark, Dayton 
Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

665—Virginia Fritz, Central H. S., Fort 
Worth, Texas: 

666—Fred Grawe, 18, Waller H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, L. W. Rundall. 

667—Paul Zell, 17, Arsenal Tech. 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Ruth 
Dun Woody 

621—Helen Easchief, 17, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Mar- 


garette Walker. 
622—Robert an, 19, Peabody 8; S.. 
se Pa. Teacher, B.. M. Neel. 
668—Margaret Muehleisen, 16, Allder- 


dice x S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher; Miss 
Dollar 


tion tote Gray, 18, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. P. Carson. 


Numbérs 670 to 777 scomprise 
objects .in jou x hich wo 
places in the Exhi — ‘put t 
Were not awarded prizés. 


670—Grace Ashton, 17, South Hills H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teathér, E. I. Ecke 
(Hecklace) . 

671—Robért Henry, 18, South Hills H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke 


Canes 
gage chard Williamson, 17, . Soiith 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa, Teacher, E 


I. ‘Ecke Tabeatee and ring). 
673—Garnet Ross, 19, Cass Tech. H.'S,, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack (2 


). 
wf ty Geersens, 17, Cass Tech. 


H. it, Mich. . Teacher, Greta 
~— A fen) 

Fame i Gazdic, 17, Petry H. 

SPinabe Ph. Teacher, Jéan Lacock 
Gaal) 


Phtuburg A ying oer ia 
Raburgh, M. Barkley, pyre l (onid) 
H. S. (pin). 








an = - | ~~ | 


Ae 





- and 679—Anthony Aiello (see 639) (pin) (brace- 
let). 

680—Frances Hill, 19, Hackley Manual Training 
School, Muskegon, Mich. Teacher, Kate Huen (brace- 
let). 

681, 682 and 683—Eleanor Pellegrino (see 633) 
(necklace) (ring) (pin). 

684—Arthur Maul, 17, Bennett H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Amy Smith (ring). 

685—Jacob Saffron, 19, Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Marion Sutch (necklace). 

686—Leon Johnston, 17, Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker (ring). 

687—Kathryn Goodman, 17, Aliderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Marion Sutch (earrings). 

688—Amos Brodsky, 18, Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S@ 
Teacher, Miss B. V. DeBries (earrings). 

689, 730—David Bodycomb, 17, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Woodside (ring and brace- 
let). 

690—E. M. Barkley (see 677) (earrings). 

691 and 692—Vivian Mikila, 18, Vocational H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and 
M. Virginia Tasker (necklace) (ring). 

693, 721—Ray Grobe, 17, Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker (ring). 

694, 715, 719—Vivian Miller, 17, Hackley Manual 
Training H. S., Muskegon, Mich. Teacher, Kate Huen 
(rings and bracelet). 

695—Sidney Rubin, 16, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Woodside (pendant). 

696—E. M. Barkley (see 677) (pendant). 

697—Paul Mansfield, 17, Schenley H. S. 
Miss Woodside (bracelet). 
“a Spillburg, East H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 
ting). 

_ and 700—E. M. Barkley (see 677) (pin) (brace- 
le 

701, 728—Ludlow Thomas, 17, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Woodside (pin). 

702—Frances Hill (see 680) (ring). 

703—(No Name) Charles E. Gorton H. S., Yonkers, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss Craine (ring). 

704—Dorothy Rosenbach, 17, Allderdice H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Marion Sutch (necklace). 

705—Amos Brodsky (see 688) (earrings). 

706—R. Winston Porter (see 635) (ring). 

707—Anna Yohan, East H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 
(bracelet). 

708—Phillis Abeken, 16, Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Marion Sutch (bracelet). 

709—Vivian Mikila (see 691) Soon 

710—Alice Puccinelli, 17, Charles E. Gorton H. S., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Teacher, Maud Craine (ring). 

71l—Rose Whalen, 18, Charles E. Gorton H. S., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Teacher, Maud Craine (pendant). 

712—Beatrice Barnes, 19, Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker (necklace). 

713—Edna Krug, 17, Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Lacock (ring). 

714—James Washington, 17, Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (ring). 

716—Vincent Dornak, 16, Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker (pin). 

717—Anne Bergmann, 17, Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Gertrude Hayes (bracelet). 

718—R. Winston Porter (see 635) (ring). 

720—Irene Hove, 17 (see 147) (pendant). 

722—Wilmer Garner, 18, Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Gertrude Hayes (earrings). 

723—Henry Akern, 15, Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker (necklace). 

724—<Arthur Sanera, 18, Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Marion Sutch (ring 

725—Leona Johnston (see 686)" (necklace). 

726—Arthur Larson, 17, Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker (necklace). 

727—William Wolfson (see 630) (bracelet). 
“an Spillburg, East H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 
ring). 

731—Harold Logan, 15, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Woodside (ring). 

= and 736—Irene Hove (see 147) (bracelet and 
ring). 

733—Francis Henderson, 17, Bedford (Iowa) H. S. 
Teacher, A. D. Savin (ring). 

734—Mary Jane Turnbull, 17, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Woodside (ring). 

735—Helen Strauss, 16, Gorton H. S., Yonkers, N. 
Y. Teacher, Maud Craine (ring). 

737—Tom Greig, Schenley H. S., 
Teacher, Miss Woodside (ring). 

738—David Edgar, 18, South Hills H. S., Pitteburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Emma Ecke (necklace and ring). (Won 
first prize in Jewelry last year.) 

739—Vernon Starr, 15, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

740—Homer Smoot, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

741—George Meskill, 16, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

742—Roy Paine, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

743—William Sands, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

744—Leo Weet, 16, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

745—Marie McMullen, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa._ Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring). 

746—Paul Whetstone, 15, South a H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke (ring) 

747—Caroline Root, 18, South oy H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, E. I. Ecke (2 rings). 


Teacher, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


748—Grace Ashton, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, E, I. Ecke (pendant). 

749—Dorothy Sullivan, 17, Allegheny H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Naomi White (cross and chain). 

750—Anna -Super, 17, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi bg (cross). 

751—John Maier, 17, heny H. 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi Wie cuff ping). 

752—Lillian Jaeckel, 17, Allegheny H. S-» Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi White (ring). 

H. si, Pittsburgh, 


S., Pittsburgh, 


753—Dorothy Leitch, Alleghen 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi White (ring). 

754—Mildred Onderka, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi White (ring). 

755—Margaret Detwiler, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi White (ring). 

756—Joseph Setler, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Naomi White (ring). 

757—Robert Edwards, Alleghen 
Pa. Teacher, Naomi White (ring). 

758 and 766—William Hume, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace 
and ring). 

759—James Collins, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. _Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace 

760—Rader Virt, 18, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Saften 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace). 

761—Ruth Stultz, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace). 

762 and 770—Dorothy Quick, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace 
and ring). 

763—Martha Gruelick, 16, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace). 

7 Anna Kaltwasser, 16, Arsenal Tech. H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace). 

765—Lillian Ball, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (necklace). 

767—James Collins (see 759) (2 rings, 1 pin). 
768—Donald Steel, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. 6., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (bracelet). 

769—Marshall Alexander, 16, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (ring). 

771—Juanita King, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (ring). 

772—Rose Mary Hughes, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (ring). 

773—Ardis Danner, 15, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy. (bracelet). 

774—Howard Cradick, 16, Arsenal Tech. H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (ring). 

775—Frank Bridges, 15, Arsenal Teth. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (ring). 

776—Horace Yount, 16, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, L. Irene Hardy (ring). 

777—Lillian Schoen, 16, Taylor Alliderdice H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Marion Sutch (bracelet). 


H. S., Pittsburgh, 
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Numbers 778 to 801 comprise objects~in: 
Textile which won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 


778—Roger Thomp 12, Washing: Je. hs. Se 
Duluth, Minn. Teacher, Miss Squire. 

779—Claire Hood, 17, Central H. S., Duluth, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Squire. 

780—Calvin Foster, 18, Ann Arbor (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Marion Wilder. 

781—Arthur Allen, 16, Northeast Sr. XH. S., Kansas 
City, Mo. Teacher, Mabel Newitt. 

782—Stanley Passler, 14, Edison Jr. H. S., Harris- 
bu Pa. Teacher, Kathryn Gamble. 

7 Vivian Dean, 17, Fosdick-Masten Park H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Miss I. M. Colburn. 

784—Marion Hance, 17, — H. S., New Britain, 
Conn. Teacher, Miss C. 

785—Jeannette Ridley, 15, Polytechnic H. S., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

786—Four pupils of Paul Hoffman Jr. H. S., Bronx, 
New York. Teacher, Margaret O’Brien. 


(Continued on page 49) 








Planter’s Peanut Limerick 
Contest 


The following students are prize 
winners in the Planter’s Peanut Lin 
erick Contest which closed March 25th. 

First, $15: Frederick Kneeland, 

Lincoln School, St. Peter, Minnesota. 

Second, $10: Ellen Hall, Mt. St. 

i Academy, Mt. 2 Joseph, Ohio. 
hird, $5:. Susan C. Klinkhammer, 
eae Wisconsin. 

Fourth, $1 each: Hal ckrey, 701 
Greening St., Camden, Ark.; Aaron 
Paley, 10116 Westchester Ave., Cleve 
land, Ohio; Edith Downs, Lewes,‘ Del- 
aware; William H. Owens, 120 East 
Emb, Rome, N. Y.; Thelma Leckie, 
Fort Deposit, Alabama. 

The 100 honorable mentions, .each 
of whom receives a one-pound box of 
Planter’s Peanuts, will be notified indi- 
vidually. 
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IN CASH PRIZES! 


IT’S EASY ... AND FUN! 
Write a Last Line for This Limerick: 


In Spring Mr. Peanut’s main mission 
Is to treat that spring fever condition, 
Of this one thing he is sure, 

Peanuts are the cure, 


5 prizes of $1.00 each 
100 prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 





Submit as many last lines as you like. 


Planters bars. 


advertisements. 


LASTIC; G. H 








Name of School 








Line'5: must rhyme with con 
lines 1 and 2. Only one last line is permitted on a sheet. 

You MUST ILLUSTRATE your limerick answers with a picture of 
Mr. Peanut cut out from the Nickel Lunch package, or any of the 
Paste or attach this figure to each sheet. If you 
are unable to obtain a package showing Mr. Peanut, draw or trace 
the one shown in this announcement or in any of the Planters 


The judges of the contest are: K. M. Gould, Editor, The Scno- 
erbert McCracken, Head Football Coach, Lafayette City. 
College; M. Peruzzi, Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, Wilkes- 


Barre, Penna. ce ae es es ce ee ee eee em ee ee eo oe 

Please AI this with your 

entry to Planters Peanut Contest, giv- | Name of Dealer. 
ing names and addresses of 3 most pop- ; ae 
ular candy or drug stores near your high | Address sseeesectenscenensceteserseddeneae 

school. = is there a cafeteria in your . 

BChOOl2? —- YeSeeeeserene.s.- Wii csc Nn AON 05s. -sacninccastescomrassaesioseialagannincieeiee 


Ne EEN RM! Teer ee NEON 
Address. 


- ali 2 





Remember, your last-{* 
lines must be in the 
mails by June ; 18." 
Address Planters Pea- 
nut Contest Editor, 
Room 1311, 163 East.: 
44 Street, New York 




















City and State 





































































































































Any information you may desire Fogarding 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic Scho 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


pny Prem ee in $e Schctantie, or an pertlepler ty 
a 
letters, giving: as much information as aoesible, te =. — atte cae Ta 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


of school in which you may be interested, 
eges are free on request. Address your 








COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 








PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 20 to July 1 
July 5 to August 12 


Dramatics Stage Craft 
American Literature English Literature 
Composition Speech Correction 


More than 350 undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses are offered in 35 aca- 
demic and professional departments. 


An ideal environment for health and 
study; and living accommodations at 
moderate prices. 


v 
For catalog write 
Director of the Summer Session 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 


9000099000000 00000000000000 





Eighty-six years of continuous 
and eo experience in 
people makes 


MOUNT UNION 


aining young 
COLLEGE Mount Union one of the lead- 
me = < Liberal Arts one 
ences s section. High 
Yo. ot ted work, select student 
President body, moderate cost, close asso- 


ciations with professors. 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 8 Mg Aus. 6 
Fall Semester Opens Sept. | 
CATALOG FREE, adh 


Dean J. Brady Bowman Alliance, Ohio 








Liberal Arte—Law—Com- 
yl 2t2e—Musio—art— 


Depaul High School. Day and 
y — Bvetig 6000 student 


penalty cenit nate 
Bir wae ccommodations t 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
FLORIDA 


Seventh year 1932-33. Co-educational. Degrees 
liberal arts, business administration, education, #4 
rchitecture, music. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 


nvironment, excellent recreational opportunities. 
Summer June 13 to July 22. 


"Address: Registrar, Box A, Coral Gables, Florida. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
* 
An Eastern School with Western Vigor 
A Northern School with Southern Charm 
— ‘ ° 
Women from 23 States’ 43 minutes from Pittsburgh 




















Functional Art Training 
By JAMES C. BOUDREAU 


EVER has there been so keen a de- 

sire and appreciation for specialized 
art training as is evidenced in these last 
few years. No doubt this unprecedented 
turn to a function schooling of applied 
fine arts is attributable to two influences. 
First: the increased demand on the part 
of both commerce and industry for art- 
equipped young blood with an under- 
standing of its relationship and impor- 
tance to their development. Second: the 
alert manner in which the art schools of 
America have reorganized, vitalized, and 
synchronized their subjects and courses 
to meet it. 

In recasting their programs the art 
schools have found indispensable the so- 
called fine arts subjects such as perspec- 
tive, color theory, anatomy, life, costumed 
figure, design, and composition. The ad- 
justment comes, however, in the ad- 
vanced work where these foundational 
subjects are applied to practical prob- 
lems under such headings as advertising 
design, packaging, pr, er processes 
and industrial design. Many schools now 
have on their teaching staffs specialists in 
these applied fine arts subjects, thus 
guaranteeing the best as well as the lat- 
est professional practices in the field. 

Keeping pace with the increased de- 
mand for art in industry and commerce 
is the ever growing non-professional art 
educational opportunities offered from 
the kindergarten through the college. 
This in turn means an increased need 
for more art teachers who must be thor- 
oughly trained to meet these varied de- 
mands. 

With these new programs equipping 
art students with a training that functions 
immediately upon the completion of their 
course the Art Schools of America face 
the future with courage and confidence in 
the belief that Art will more surely than 
ever be a vital part of this industrial, 
commercial, and educational epoch. 
When art thus interprets and expresses 
its own age, then and only then is it 
alive. 


—— ee 


FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


ews 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 
ARTS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Tllustration, Adver- 
tising Design, Fashion Iustra- 
tion, Interior Decoration, In- 
dustrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Con- 
struction. Architecture. All 
courses three years except Architectural 
Construction. 
38 Studios 








97 Instructors 45th Year 
Catalogue on request 


JAMES CG. BOUDREAU, Dmecror 
eee ns 


THE BERKSHIRE 




















pres oe eer 








AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
* 


181TH SEASON 
JULY 4TH TO AUGUST (2TH 


td 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG « « « ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Diercros 
SA4 HIGH STREET NEWARK -NEW JERSEY 





STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 














Advertising Art Special summet 
Design, interior course ins June 
Decoration .... 20th. Ideal loce- 
Drawing, Painting, tion for study and 
Sculptor's Art... ecreation In art 
ferms begin Feb, center. 

1st and Sept. 26th, Catalog S. 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 


B L E E K COLLEG! ¥¢ BEmcN 


MILLIN 
— Summer Courses at Reduced "nate 
We prepare you for a prof yonal Savi aoe 
Millinery son —_ a at AG windiidual, th inset 


Dey ea ping, ane Bat oe WEY, Cate TL Depst) 


ae COSTUME DESIGN — STYLING 
For Trade — Screen . Stage 
. ie 








Modern . interpretation 








FASHION ACADEMY | 











JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Gulf-Park College 


By- oo ar ogeresited Ze Junior College for girls. 4 


years 2 i a ie Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor s Catalog. 
Box $ Gu Gulfport, M Miss, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
) Work for “Uncle Sam” 


$1260 to $3400 year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common Educa- 
usually sufficient. 

















VESPER GEORGE 
School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
SCHOLASTIC SCHOLARSHIP 
Profusely Illustrated booklet 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


DRAWING and PAINTING 


THOROUGHLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Standard Art School methods only. Save time and 
develop originality through memory drawing. Circular. 
R. KLONDOR PERRY, Brookhaven, L. L,.N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATION 
* 








AIT Be eete 
ADVERTISING A 
@ 20th_year 4 Story Bia Catalog 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ART 
@ 897-889 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 





NATIONAL 


Formerly ‘National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary grades. Four-year course 
with B.E. degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many practice schools. Students from 
38 states. Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near Lake 
Michigan, N. W. University. "nummer session, June 
17th. Fall term, September 10th. Write for catalog. 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-42, Evanston,. Ill. 


EDUCATION 








MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 
THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
Not Operated for Profit 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20—July 30 


DANCE: Lore Deja 
Associate of Mary Wigman, Dresden. 


Catalog on Request 





SEATTLE 


(Cle eo 


1228 Central Parkway 


SUMMER TERM 
‘June 20 to July 30, 1932 
Fall term begi b 12, 1932 
Address Deportment A for Catalog 


BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Drama, Elocution, Public Speaking, Diction, Voice, De- 
fective speech corrected. Class and private instruction. 
Preparation for Concert stage. 


WASHINGTON 


USIC 


Cineinnatl, Ohio 











Broadcasting technique. 
LAMMER, Ss - X, 293 Woodside Ave. 
Telephone—Branch Brook 3 Newark, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
13t Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Degrees conferred on graduate students by University of 
Pittsburgh. Special courses for beginners and advanced 
pupils. SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM STARTS JUNE 20 


BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 


i Clelisfer 


Unique two year course which prepares high school 
graduates for superior positions. One year of college 
subjects, one year of secretarial and business train- 
ing. Country setting near Long Island Sound. 
Beautiful campus. For booklet, address Box S. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 


_.NICHOLS 


Administra- 
= and ¢ 4. Tr ining for young men. 
Modern Dormitories. Campus Life. 

All athletics and — 


For catalog addr. 














































James L. Conrad, President, Box $. | Dudley, Mass. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ICAL n AL I) ON 





Three and Four 


Year Degree Courses 
CosGuentionst. Teacher Training. Camp. Girls’ 
mitories ~ Campus. Appointment 
Bureau. Catalog. 


1462 Chapel St., New Haven, FG 


oLn coLLEG 
SARGENT oisctr eaten 


51sT year. Part of Boston University. 4 years H. 8. re- 
Quited. 4-year degree course—Heal Pars, Ed.— 


si- 
cal Thera Recreation;. five “Cail. 
Prof. E. "Wire mann, Dir., 12 Everett St., ‘Cambeidee ass. 











TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 














Northeastern 


Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


Business Management 


pay large share of school expenses. 
before following September. 














‘Practice and Theory Co-ordinated” 


Industrial Engineering 


Accounting 
Alternate periods spent studying theory and gaining industrial practice. 
September and December registrants complete first year 


INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 


Day Division 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


University 


Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 


Banking and Finance 


Earnings sufficient to 
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What are Your Plans After 
You Leave. SCHOOL? 


- » » consider a career 
in radio! 





J ONE is nearly here. Soon you will be through school. 
What then? Why not learn how to become part of 
the great radio industry? There are many thrilling 
branches—each with a vast future. 

You may learn at RCA Institutes. Here, at America’s 
oldest. radio school, are given elementary and advanced 


courses in every branch of practical radio. You can 
study at home through extension courses . . . or at 
one of four big resident schools, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. All have latest type equipment 
. able instructors . . . many courses suited to every 
need—as thousands of graduates will testify. Yet tuition 
is moderate, on convenient monthly payments. 
Don’t wait any longer. Get all the facts. Mark and mail 
coupon now for general catalog and information on 
branch of radio you like best. 






’ | A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
aR RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 

yh Dept. SC-43, 75 Varick St., N. Y. 
Please send me your General Catalog. I am check- 
ing below the phase of radio in which I am inter- 
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: (C0 Servicing Home Entertai Equip t 

| CO Broadcast Station or Studio [) Radio Operating 
' Microphone Technique Television 

: Aviation Radio Talking Pictures 
Name 
: Address 
' School Class 


ELECTRICAL , 
ENGINEERING | 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
limited time, a in one are Pe 














-. oo Students 
instruct motars instal f wining, west electrical 
39 years’ suc- 


a ‘cessful rt a ad ae on request. 


wy BLISS tereet 
$24 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 








LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO— TELEVISION 
Peactiont Shop ae America’s oldest and 
largest Trade Schoo Free Employment Service. 
Write “pot either = Big Free Electrical Book or our 


Free Radio, T and T Picture Book. 
No obligation. Ba . Lewis, President, COYNE 
SL EGTEIOAL 9 SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S$. Paulina 














NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
General. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 
faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitcry rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


VARIED COURSES 


“Physical Education—Gpeech & 
Dramatic Art—2, 3 & 4 year 
Normal courses. ‘Secretaryship 
















ree 
Washineton. D. C., Box $. 





SCHOOLS, Ine. 


STAMMERING SCHOOL 


AMMERER 


Write for our Free List of ethical 

schools that correct stammering. 
STAMMERERS’ GUILD 

Suite 620-280 Teoma | St., Boston 


A BOOKSTORE 
AT YOUR ELBOW > 


Telephone 
Telegraph or 


Write of 


for any book 
of any publisher 
on all subjects 
in all languages. 

















DHE 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


1 West 47th-St., New York 
BRyant 9-5700 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Washington 


MMe MMe oll Molec] 
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ANEW SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD 


in BASKETRY 


THE National Crafts Supply Company spon- 
sors a new Award in this fascinating Arts 
and Crafts project. Eight prizes are awarded 
for outstanding work in reed and raffia: First 
$50.00, second $25.00, third $15.00, and five 
awards of $5.00 in merchandise. For com- 
plete information write to Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, for the Awards Hand- 
book—or see the announcement in the 
December 12th issue of SCHOLASTIC. 


THE higher standards of quality that are al- 
ways associated with our complete selec- 
tion of Arts and Crafts materials offer. the 
primary requisites for competitive work. 


Basketry Wax Craft 

Leather Craft Batiking 

Weaving School 

Pottery Supplies 
Metal Work 


* 


Write for the new FREE 76-page 
Arts-Crafts Catalogue 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 
Co., Inc. 


94 Lexington Ave., New York City 














GATEWAYS 
to the World of ART 








The Century Fine Art Series 
by Charles L. Barstow 


FAMOUS PICTURES 


A small, handy volume which con- 
tains descriptions of many of the 
world’s most famous paintings with 
anecdotes about the lives of the 
painters and much information about 
the art of painting and its apprecia- 
tion. Lavishly illustrated. $2.00 


FAMOUS SCULPTURE 


A fascinating and easily understood 
record of the history of ‘séiilpture 
filled with many personal tales and 
stories of the great masters who 
worked in stone. A useful handbook 
to take along to museums or to con- 
sult when you get home. More than 
100 illustrations and a chapter on 
modernistic sculpture. $2.00 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS 


The’ story of architecture, of the 
great buildings of all times and of 
the men who built them with numer- 
ous fine illustrations. $2.00 
Each book. contains glossaries of - 
terms, tables, pronouncing vocabu- 


laries, and a final chapter on the 
modern phases of each art. 


THE_CENTURY CO. _ N.Y. 














The Son of Davy Jones 


(Continued from page 40) 


Ruras: You'll find the map, no doubt ;-but 
you'll never live to touch that treasure. (He 
dies without a gesture. Jonathan crawls over 
to the corpse and lays it on the floor, and 
covers it with a cloth. As he touches Rufas 
a packet falls from chest.) 

Younc JoNnaTHAN: I’ve got the map! The 
map with the cross marked on it to show 
where the treasure lies. I'll dig it up and be 
rich, rich beyond compare, rich, rich, rich— 
There’s blood on it. His blood, the blood of 
the many men killed to get this gold, the 
blood of my mates. And there’s my blood on 
it, too. (He clutches his arm.) He said I'd 
never live to touch it. I swear by these dead 
men I'll never try. Or tell anyone else, or his 
ghost might haunt me. But when I die, I'll 
give it to someone who’s never killed any 
men, but lived pious-like. And he can dig up 
all this bloody gold and the captain will not 
harm him. I wonder when that will be. My 
arm, it feels like lead. Ill never be able to 
use it again, but I’ve got the map. The map 
with the cross marked on it to show where 
the treasure lies! (The moon vanishes, the 
stage is in complete darkness, and the voice 
of old Jonathan Hubbs is heard in the other 
room finishing a story.) 

Otp JonaTHAN: And so after the captain 
died I went back to the island and stayed 
there until a ship came and took me to Eng- 
land. I told them the captain had hid the 
treasure on another island and that the men 
killed him for lying to them, and then fought 
among themselves till they were killed, too. 
It was a mighty good yarn and they believed 
it. I sold all the silverware from the boat, 
but kept all the cabin furniture. It is in the 
other room now. But I had lost my arm and 
all I had left was an old map I dared not 
open. So I became a fisherman and took to 
religion to keep all those ghosts from haunt- 
ing me. Charlie, are you afraid to take the 
map, and suffer for the gold? 

Cuarie: No, father, I’m not! Where is 
the map? 

Otp JonaTHAN: It’s in the bottom of the 
old sea chest, in the barrel of a broken pistol. 
Go and get it, lad. But first light a candle so 
I'll be freed from these dead thoughts. (Char- 
lie lights a candle and ‘puts it at the bedside 
table, and takes another with him into the 
other room. All signs of the pirates have dis- 
appeared. The two candles are the only lights 
on the stage. While Charlie searches in the 
chest old Jonathan sits up and stares with 
startled eyes into the darkness.) 

Cuar ie: I’ve found it, father; here it is! 
(He examines it in the light of his candle 
and rips off the canvas cover.) 

Otp JonatHANn (Unhearing, staring into 
the past): Look, don’t you see him? There 
he. is—and he’s laughing at me again! (He 
falls back dead.) 

CuHaruie (Hurrying back into the room 
with the map in his hand): Father. Father! 
He is dead!—Oh, father! (Charlie covers 
the face with the sheet and kneels down with 
his face buried in his hands, sobbing. He does 
not cry very long; but they are all the tears 
ever shed for old Jonathan Hubbs. The candle 
flickers at the bedside. Then Charlie gets up, 
turns his back on the bed and examines the 
map.) Now he is dead and I will go and find 
the treasure. Yes, here is the bay and the 
path through the woods. I suppose this red 
stain is the captain’s blood. But I do not see 
the cross. . . .( Tracing the map with his 
finger, he comes to a large hole.) Look, a 
bullet hole. But where is the cross? (He 
searches in vain and then crunches the map 
in his hands.) Oh! there is no cross! There 
is only a bullet hole! (Slowly he tears it into 
small pieces.) 

CURTAIN 








What shall | give 


you for 
GRADUATION 


Parents, relatives and friends will 
soon be asking you this question. 
Be prepared to tell them “‘now is 
the time for me to get a good start 
on my personal library — books to 
last me all my life. Here is a list of 
books | would like to own; give me 
one or several books from this list 
and | will have something for which 


| will always be grateful.” 


Bring to their attention the 
value of the 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


FAMOUS BOOKS AT 
95 CENTS A COPY 


Send for a list of 
Fifty Books 


chosen from the Modern Library 
and recommended by the Scholastic . 
Book Editor 


MAY LAMBERTON 
BECKER 


and also voted the most popular by 
high school and college students 
during the present year. 





TEACHERS: ts you want 


copiesof Mrs. Becker’s listof Modern 
Library titles, please let us know. We 
will send them to you for distribution 
among your students. 











Bring this list early to the atten- 
tion of your relatives and friends 


and send for copies NOW. 








THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC Sc4 
20 East 57th Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me---------- lists of the fifty Modern 


Library books recommended by May Lamberton 























Becker and suggested for graduation presents. 

Name- 

Address ies 

Clhyn-ncccsanaccccnactescs eee ers 
ea 
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SENIOR SENSATIONS 


By Sheilah Beckett, Grant High School, Portland, Ore. First Prize, Quill & Scrotl Cartoon Contest 





Corona Manuscript Awards 


The L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writer Company offered two prizes con- 
sisting of new portable Corona type- 
writers for the best typewritten manu- 
scripts submitted to the Short Story 
and Essay divisions. The winners of 
these prizes are: 

Short Story Division: Jane Louise 


Goodale, 18, Albany (Ore.) High 
School. ‘Teacher, Miss Fanny D. 
Chase. 


Essay Division: Nina Fay Vermil- 
lion, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) High School. 
Teacher, Miss Alice Lombard Vail. 














Humor Awards 


The Judges regret that, because of 
the poor quality of work submitted, no 
prizes will be awarded in this division. 

Honorable Mention: Mary Leona 
Punshon, 14, Burlington (Colo.) High 
School. “Roptoved’ >; Mary Irene 
Block, 14, Ursuline Academy, San An- 
tonio, Texas. ““A Wandering American 
in Paris”; Malcolm Hall MacLeod, 18, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School. “How To Get Into an Upper 
Berth”; Harriet Ellen Rynerson, 18, 
Tucson (Ariz.) Senior High School. 
“Amateur Shakespeare”; Junior Hab- 
erman, Abilene (Kans.) High School. 
“Lucky Stripe Radio Program.” _ 

















Catalog of Exhibits 


(Continued from page 45) 


787—-Rita Ruth Gordan, 16, Springfield (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Helen Knudson. 

788—Dorothy Komp, 13, Hicksville (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Bessie M. Williams. 

789—Homer O. Frohardt, Jr., 17, Central H. S., 
Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Mary Angood. 

790—Judson S. Landon, 19, Sr. H. S., New Britain, 
Conn. Teacher, Miss Segur. 

791—Lucille Moran, 17, Sandusky (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Marian Yocum. 

792—Joan Burleu, 16, Wichita Falls (Texas) H. S. 
Teacher, Ima Pendergrass. 

793—James Papadakos, 13, Northeast Jr. H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Agnes Crawford. 

794—Marjorie Taylor, 16, Lafayette School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Teacher, Ethel Davis. 

795—Ralph Cox, 17, Springfield (Ill.) H. S. Teacher, 
Amanda Wessel. 

796—David Kaplan, 16, Northwestern H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, J. K. Boltz. 

797—-Betty Craney, 14, Lewis and Clark H. S., 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss L. S. Goos. 

798—Edith Parsons, 17, Pittsburg (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss D. Lannis. 

799—Esther Simon, 18, El Paso (Texas) H. S. 
Teacher, Nell Scott. 

800—Eleanor Gillen, 14, Hicksville (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Bessie Williams. 

801—Roy Petty, 21, El Paso (Texas) H. S. Teacher, 
Nell Scott. 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather, cut projects, tools and accessories of all 
kinds for craft work in— 


LEATHER 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Department S. 
Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
141-143 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





. 4531 Packers Avenue 


The F inest ‘Thing, 


you can say of a camp or gym 
outfit is that “it was madé by 
Hanold”’. 12 years as special- 
ists in outfitting girls’ camps, 
schools, and colleges (and a 
money - back guarantee) are 
your assurance of satisfaction. 
Shown here are 

v 
No. CES Fine quality broad- 
cloth blouse, 3-button front, 
pointed collar. $1.35 

- 








No. BV Best all-wool serge cir- 

cular style bloomers with ad- 

justable waist band. $4.50 
v 

No. VHO 36-inch hockey stock- 

ing, excellent quality, in black 

only. $1.00 pair 


Shipped promptly on receipt of price. 
Send for measurement blank and cata- a 
log showing camp clothing and 
accessories. 


HANOLD OUTFITTING COMPANY 
Ossipee Trail 


Standish Maine 











DIRECTLY OPPOSITE STEEL PIER 





OUTSTANDING 
BEACHFRONT VALUE 
Rooms with meals—as low as 
8 SPECIAL 

& Daily vautt 
Sun decks where bouillon is served each 
morning. Cuisine famous for superiority. 


Ocean water piped directly to all baths 
Garage on premises. 


1873 “Sidintenpinbic” 1939 


MANAGEMENT 
COOKS SONS CORPORATIO 














MAKE MONEY 


This Summer Stringing Tennis Rackets... 


Make $3 to $7 an Hour 
We'll Teach You How! 


; ‘ SEND FOR 
It’ ‘ 
eae in as ph time this Eons FREE TENNIS 
during your summer vacation. BoOoK 


Tennis must trings 

their at yk 5 Ly or. three. times . Write at once for 

sensen ! You can get that restringing busi- your FREE copy of 
, “Earning Money 

ooString ms fignde, eaketatoctar\rl Restringing Tennis 

for booklet that tells all about it! Rackets’. 

THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Ray Galloway 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Jewelry 


Robert-Brown 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Metal 


Harold Stolzenberg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Metal 


Edgar Otto 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Phillip Duckworth 
Paragon, Ind. 
»H. M. Wood Carving 


Honorable Mention Students in Arts 


Donald L. Olds 
Cleveland, O. 
H. M. Jewelry 


Angelo Cammarata 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Metal 


William Wolfson 
Alhambra, Cal. 
H. M. Metal 


Seymour Rabinowitz 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Don Irvine 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Wood Carving 


Mildred Onderka 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H.M. Jewelry 


Irene Hove 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. M. Metal 


Hazel Barrett 
Kansas City, Mo. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Edwin Thompson 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Joseph Oros 
Detroit, Mich. 
#. M. Wood Carving 


Juanita A. Miles 
Tifa, O. 
H. M. Basketry 


Garnette Rodenberger 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Jewelry 


Donald Jameson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Metal 


Morris Goldsholle 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Jean Vandermade 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Drawlet 


R. Sherman 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
H. M. Wood Carving 


Ruth Wood 
OceanGrove, N.Y: 
H. M, Basketry 


Blanche Sommerville 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Jewelry 


Ben Jeffries 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M., Metal 


Benedict Gropp 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Marion Bowers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Wood Carving 


Felix Zagumny 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. M. Wood Carving 


Rosalie W olak 
Middletown, Conn. 
H. M. Basketry 


Donald Steel 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H.M. Jewelry 


Earl Mecherly 
Boyertown, Pa. 
H. M. Metal 


Dolores Lanétot 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Drawlet 


John Clemens 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. M. Wood Carving 


b.. 


Robert J. England 
iffin, O. 


H. M. Basketry 


James Vollick 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Jewelry 


Helen Fung 
Spokane, Wash. 
H. M. Metal 


Bernard Lev 
Cleveland, O. 
H. M. Drawlet 


Grant Curry 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Wood Carving 


Grace Jones 
Tiffin, O. 





mine | 


